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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | 


In accordance with the action of the 
Executive Committee, the Twenty-Third 
Annual Session of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Associution was held in the Eau 
Claire County Court House, Eau Claire, 
July 28, 29 and 30, 1875. 

EVENING SESSION. 
July 28. 

President J. Q. Emery took the chair 
at8 o’clock. The meeting was opened 
with an appropriate anthem, by a choir 
under the leadership of Rev. A. Kidder, 
of Durand. 

Rev. J. F. Dudley offered prayer. 

Hon. W. P. Bartlett, for eighteen years 
director of the School Board of Eau 
Claire, welcomed the Association to the 
city in a brief and appropriate address. 

President Emery briefly responded, and 
invited the citizens of Eau Claire to at- 
tend the meetings and participate in the 
discussions of the Association. 

President John Bascom, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was then introduced, 
and delivered a lecture on “ Architec- 
ture.” : 

The session was closed with a quartette 
by Mrs. E. J. Swift, Mrs. W. H. Lock- 
wood, Mrs. A. Y. Mayhew, and Rev. A. 
Kidder, Miss Augusta Kidder at the 
piano. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 

Yo’clock. After prayer by Rev. A. Kid- 





der, of Durand, and singing by the choir, 





Vice President W. H. Chandler took the 
chair, and President Emery delivered the 
Annual Address. 

On motion of A. Salisbury, the Presi- 
dent's address was referred to the follow- 
ing committee, for distribution to special 
committees: W.D. Parker, H. A. Spen- 
cer, H. C. Howland. 

The charter and the constitution of the 
Association were then read by the Secre- 
tary. 

The chair appointed the following 
named gentlemen a committee on enroll- 
ment of members: KR. Graham, W. E. 
Anderson, C. W. Roby. 

After a short recess, J. B. Thayer, of 
Menomonie and Miss Helen M. Bing- 
ham, of Monroe, whose names appeared 
next on the programme, being absent, E. 
B. Wood, of Oshkesh, was introduced 
and read a paper upon “ Educational 
Backbone.” 

A. F. North, of Pewaukee, followed 
with a paper on “ Teachers’ Examina.- 
tions and State Certificates.” 

A spirited and interesting discussion 
followed the reading of these papers, 
participated in by President Albee, of 
Oshkosh; Supt. MacAlister, of Milwau- 
kee; Prest. W. F. Phelps, of Winona, 
Minnesota; John H. French, LL. D., of 
Vermont; Hon. W. D. Henkle, of Ohio; 
H.S. Tarbell, City Supt. East Saginaw, 
Michigan; Prest. John Bascom, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Supt. W. 
H. Chandler, of Sun Prairie. 
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The committee on President’s Address, 
through their chairman, W. D. Parker, 
reported the following, 
adopted : 


Your committee, to whom was referred | 


the President’s address for distribution, 
have had the same under consideration 
and report the following sub-committees: 

1. Reorganization of the Association. — 
G. 8. Albee, N. C. Twining, J. B. Thayer. 

2. History of the Association —Albert 
Salisbury, A. J. Hutton, J. M. Rait. 

3. Function of the Normal Schools.—W. 
H. Chandler, D. McGregor, O. Arey. 

4. Teachers Certificates and Education 
of Teachers.—A. F. North, J. F. Ellis, A. 
A. Spencer. 

d. Centennial Exposition—Geo. Beck, 
J. L. Wallace, L. D. Harvey. 

6. Township System of School Govern- 
ment, and Free High Schools—John Bas- 
com, J. T. Lunn, H. C. Howland. 

7. University—Edward Searing, Jas. 
MacAlister, John McGregor. 

8 Women as School Officers —O. R. 
Smith, W. E. Anderson, W. 8S. Johnson. 

9. Tert Books —E. B. Wood, Geo. M. 
Bowen, T. E. Williams. 

10. School Libraries.—l. N. Stewart, J. 
If. Terry, R. L. Reed. 


7 . j 
11. Functions of Conmimon aud Paro- | 


Schools—Robert Graham, E. H. 
Sprague, Supt. G. M. Guernsey. 
All which is submitted: 
W. D. Parker, 
A, A. SPENCER, 
H. C. HOWLAND. 


ch wal 


Adjourned to 5 o’cleck. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
July 29. 

At 2 o’clock the afternoon session was 
opened by an anthem by the choir. Ho- 
sea Barns, whose paper, “ Sewing,” was 
the order for the hour, being absent, Pres- 
ident O. Arey, of Whitewater, read a pa- 
per on “The Function of the Normal 
School.” 

The discussion following this paper 
was interesting and profitable. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen took part: W. H. 


Chandler, E. B. Wood, C. G. G. Paine, A. 
F. North and G@. M. Guernsey. 


which was | 


nal of Education. 


} The following committees were an- 
/ nounced by the chair: 
Honorary Members—H. C. Howland, G 
| M. Bowen, Ellen Mosher. 
Finance—A. Earthman, A. H. Porter, 
| Martha Kidder. 
| Resolutions—A. Salisbury, James Mac. 
| Alister, R. Graham. 
| Miss M. A. Wadsworth, of Fond du 
| Lac, and S. R. Mitchell, of Milwaukee, 
; were both absent. ‘ Educational Intelli- 
| genes, according to programme the or. 
/ der for 4:25 o’clock, was made the order 
‘at this hour. “Short speeches” were 
made by Supt. Chandler, of Sun Prairie; 
A. Earthman, St. Paul; C. W. Roby, La 
Crosse; Prest. Phelps, Winona; Supt. 
Pickard, Chicago; Dr. French, Vermont; 
Supt. MacAlister, Milwaukee; Hon. W. 
D. Henkle, Ohio; Supt. H. 8S. Tarbell, 
East Saginaw, Michigan; Prest. Bascom, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Prof. 
E. H. Merrill, of Ripon College. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 





July 29. 

| After music by the choir, and prayer 
| by Prof. Merrill, of Ripon College, Mr. 
|Fred. Graham, of Eau Claire, sang a 
| solo, Mrs. E. J. Swift at the piano. 

John H. French, LL. D., of Vermont, 
| was then introduced and delivered a lec- 
| ture on “ Entomology.” 

Mrs. E. J. Swift sang a solo—* The 
| Death of Warren.” 

MORNING SESSION. 

July 30. 

| After an anthem by the choir, and 
prayer by Pres. Bascom, the committee 
| to whom was referred that portion of the 
President’s Address relating to “ Town- 
ship System of School Government and 
Free Town High Schools,” reported the 
following, which was adepted: 

Your committee would report favora- 
bly to the Town, and adversely to the 
District, as the unit in school govern- 
ment, for many reasons, these being 
prominent among them: 

First. A more able school committee 
can be obtained in the town than in each 
district of the town. 

Second. Local conditions unfavorable to 
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school interests are not likely to prevail} Your committee on Honorary Member- 
jn a town as strongly as they may prevail | ship would recommend that the following 
in a district. | gentlemen be chosen Honorary Members 

Third. Purely personal considerations | of this Association: Hon. J. L. Pickard, 
have not the same weight in a town as in| Chicago; John H. French, LL. D., Ver- 
a district. | mont; Prest. W. F. Phelps, Winona; Hon. 

Fourth. A town can impart unity to its | W. D. Henkle, Ohio; Prof. E. H. Merrill, 
schools, recombine them, establish a| Ripon College; H.S. Tarbell, East Sagi- 
high school, and cause the instruction of | naw, Michigan; A. Earthman, St. Paul; 
its schools to be in harmony with it. O. Whitman, Red Wing, Minnesota; Rev. 

Your committee would give the pres- | A. Kidder, Durand, and the resident cler- 
ent high school law their most hearty | gymen of Eau Claire in attendance upon 
approval, and express their earnest desire | the meetings of the Association—viz: 
that it may receive a thorough, fair trial. | Rev’s W. H. Lockwood, J. F. Dudley, R. 

They are also desirous that the defini- | Telford, J. B. Bachman and P. B. Mor- 


| 
| 





tion of a high school shall in each of the | rison. H. C. Howianp, 
towns be such as to secure a real advance GEO. M. Bowen, 
in instruction. J. Bascom, Miss H. C. Mosuer, 
J.T. Lunn, | Committee. 
H.C. Hownanp. | W.E. Anderson, of Waukesha, read a 
The following report was presented and | paper on “ Drawing.” 
adopted : | Miss A. R. Luse, of Albion, favored 


Your committee, to whom was referred | the Association with “ Select Readings.” 
that portion of the President’s Address} After a short recess, and music by the 
referring to the History of the Associa-! choir, A. Salisbury, of Whitewater, read 
tion, respectfully report that they have la paper on “ The District School Curricu- 
had the same under consideration, and dojlum.’”? The same subject was discussed 
hereby recommend that some suitable! by Prest. Bascom, Supt. MacAlister, John 
person be appointed by the President of | H. Rolfe, A. F. North, E. B. Wood, Supt. 
the Association to prepare such history, | Searing, O. R. Smith and Prof. E. H. 
and procure its publication in the Wrs-| Merrill. 

CONSIN JOURNAL OF EpvucaTION, within} On motion, the following gentlemen 





the ensuing year. A. SALISBURY, | were appointed a committee to formulate 
A. J. Hurron, ‘the sense of the Association on the 

J. M. Ratt, | subject. 
Committee. | District School Curriculum—E. Searing, 


In accordance with the recommenda-|R. Graham, J. Bascom, O. R. Smith, A. 
tion of the above report, the President | F. North. 
appointed A. Salisbury Historian of the} The following was then presented and 
Association. adopted: 

The committee on “Functions of Com-| Your committee, to whom was referred 
mon and Parochial Schools,” requested | the subject of the feasibility of adepting 
permission to postpone the making of|a course of study for Normal Institutes 
their report till the winter meeting of the | for a term of years, beg to report as fol- 
Association, next December. On motion | lows: 





the request was granted. Your committee fully realize the advan- 
The President announced the following | tages arising from following a prescribed 
committees : course of study. It gives definiteness as 
Nominations—R. Graham, D. McGreg- | well as comprehensiveness to the work 
or, J. M. Rait. required. Yet itseems that a very serious 
Obituaries—O. R. Smith, A. F. North, | mistake may be made by prescribing the 
J.H. Terry. same course of study for sections of the 


The following report was adopted: | state differing in educational facilities 
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to such an extent us they do in this state | 
at present. Your committee would much | 
prefer to recommend the adoption of a! 
course of study, and obtained a postpone- 
ment of this report from the Executive 
Session of last winter, in the hope that 
sufficient data might be collected upon 
which to base an intelligent opinion. 
Such data have not yet been obtained. 
Believing that the time may come when 
such action may be not only expedient 
but necessary, and knowing that a failure 
in its operation, arising through a pre- 
mature attempt, would prove an obstacle , 
when the proper time arrived, we have | 
preferred to report against the adoption | 
of such a course. Our objections are | 
based upon the following considerations, | 
and are comprised under two heads: | 

I. Such as grow out of the objects 
and aims sought to be attained by In- 
stitutes, 

II. Such as grow out of the condi- 
tions under which Institutes must be held. 

Under the first head might be men- 
tioned: 

(#.) They are not designed for giving 
academic instruction to any great extent, 
and teachers unqualified in this respect 
must be taught by this means to look to 
other sources for their advancement in 
scholarship. 

(o.) They can do almost nothing for 
ciscipline or culture, and the impression 
should not go abroad that they are aroyal 
road to either of those. 

(c.) They are designed to familiarize 
teachers with the best methods of pre- 
senting and developing subjects. 

(qd) They are designed to secure at- 
tention to and interest in particular 
branches of study, and to proper methods 
of organizing and managing schools. 

Under the second head: 

(#.) The work done in Institutes must 
vary in different places, and with differ. 
ent classes, to meet existing needs. 

(».) The inevitable fact that but few 
teachers attend successive Institutes, ow- 
ing in part to the necessity of holding 
them at different points, even in the same 
county. Tn several respects the Institute | 


| 
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is yet too variable to be profited bya 
course of study. 

(c.) The utter impossibility of giving 
any exhaustive instruction upon any 
branch during the short time pupils can 
be held in an Institute, and the conse. 
quent danger to the popularity and use. 
fulness of the Institute work, by adver- 
tising to do what, under the most favor. 
able circumstances, can have but partial 
success. Respectfully submitted, 

D. McGrecor, 
W. H. CHANDLER, 
J. H. Terry, 


Committee. 
Adjourned to 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The following was read and adopted: 
Your committee on Finance beg leave 
te report that they have examined into 
the accounts of the Secretary and Treas. 
urer, and find the finances of the Associ- 
ation in the following condition: 


Cash on hand at close of session of 1874.. 
Cash received for membership tickets 


$88 19 
93 00 


MAN oiefa isin sos aise wecuviaensracae aives soe. $181 19 
Expenditures, as per vouchers............ 90 74 


Balance on hand 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. EARTHMAN, 
Marra Kipper, 
Committee. 
The committee having in charge that 
part of the President’s Address relating 
to “ Text-Books,”’ and the committee on 
that part relating to ‘Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates,” were allowed until next winter 
meeting to prepare their reports. 
The report of the committee on Nation- 
al Centennial was adopted as follows: 
Your committee to whom was referred 
that portion of the President’s Address 
relating to the approaching Centennial, 
would recommend that a committee of 
this Association be appointed to co-ope- 
rate with Hon. John Eaton in securing 
the best practicable representation of the 
educational interests of this state in the 
exhibition at Philadelphia. 
Respectfully submitted, 
+EO. BECK, 
J. L. WALLACE, 
L. D. Harvey. 
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The President announced as such com- | 
mittee, G. 8. Albee, H. C. Howland, Jas. 
MacAlister, E. H. Merrill. 

On motion, it was voted te allow the 
ladies of the Association, as a separate 
body, to express their thanks to all who 
were instrumental in the passage of the 
law last winter, making women eligible 
to school offices in this state. 

In accordance with the above, an infor- | 
mal expression of thanks was made by 
the ladies. 

Prof. E. If. Merrill read a paper on 
“The Student’s Hope.” | 

Miss Martha Kidder, of Oshkosh, read | 
an essay— Can We Do It?” | 

Supt. James MacAlister spoke upon 
the subject of “ A State School Tax.” The 
subject was further discussed by A. F. 
North, Prest. Arey and Supt. Searing. 

On motion the subject was referred to 
acommittee of three, with instructions | 
to report next winter. 

The following were appointed as such 
committee: James MacAlister, Edward 
Searing, A. F. North. 

On motion, it was voted that Miss 
Bingham’s paper be handed by the Sec- 
retary to the editors of the JOURNAL oF 
EavcaTIon for publication. 

Supt. Searing read a paper on the 
“High School Law.” The paper called 
out a discussion of the law, in which the 
following gentlemen took part: A. F. 
North, I. N. Stewart, W. P. Bartlett, C. 
G. G, Paine and Prest. Bascom. 

On motion it was voted that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed ‘to examine the 
course of study prepared for Town High 
Schools by the State Superintendent. 
Committee appointed as follows: Prest. 
Bascom, Prest. Arey, R. Graham, D. Mc- 
Gregor, and Supt. G. M. Guernsey. 

By request, the committee on “Func. 
tion of the Normal Schools” were al- 
lowed until next winter meeting for the 
preparation of their report. 

The following report was adopted : 

The special committee, to which was | 
referred the subject of “The District | 
Sehool Curriculum,” report the follow- | 
ing resolutions: 
Resoloed, That it is the sense of this Ag-, 
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sociation that the primary district schools 
of the state should give formal instruc- 
tion in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Arith- 
metic, Geography and Grammar, but that 
incidentally instruction should also be 
given in History, Drawing and Botany. 

Resolved, That this Association decid- 
edly disapprove of the teaching in those 
schools of any other than the English 
language. E. SEARING, 

R. GRAHAM, 

J. Bascom, 
O R. Siru, 
A. F. Nortu. 


By request, the committee on “ Libra- 


: 


| ries’ were allowed until the winter meet- 
| ing to prepare their report. 


The committee on “ Obituaries” offer- 


ed the following resolutions, which were 


adopted by a standing vote of the Asso- 
ciation: 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. 
Thomas I. Little this state has lost a pub- 
lic servant of greatest worth; education 
one of its strongest supporters; ourselves 
a noble brother, and the unfortunate 


| blind a true friend and paternal protector. 


Resolved, That our deepest sympathies 
are tendered to his family in their be- 
reavement, and our cordial encourage- 
ment to his noble wife in her efforts to 
carry outhis work. O.R. Sairu, 

A. F. Norru, 
Committee, 

After a short recess the Association 
proceeded to the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. H. C. Howland, of Eau 
Claire, was nominated for President. The 
Association having voted, the result was 
declared as follows: 


Total number of votes cast ..............eeee0ee 52 
Necessary to an election. ... 
H.C. Howland received..... 
RMMIORIIEE ood acieccaneenesierarcannesawouasies 


H. C. Howland was therefore declared 
duly elected President of the Association 
for the ensuing year. 

The committee on Nominations report- 
ed the following: 

Vice Presidents—G. M. Guernsey, E. 2. 
Wood, Miss 8. A. Stewart. 

Secretary—N. J. Hutton. 

Treasurer—J. H. Terry. — 

Executive Committee—J. Q. Emery, G. &. 





| Albee, W. D. Parker, James MacAlister, 


A. F. North. 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. GRAHAM, 
D. McGreacor, 


J. M. Rarr. 
Committee. 
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The report as above having been adopt- | 
ed, on motion, the Secretary was instruct- 
ed to cast the ballot of the Association 
for the persons named in the report, for 
the offices designated. This having been 
done, the Secretary declared them duly 
elected to their respective offices for the 
ensuing year. Adjourned to 8 o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 
July 30. | 

At 8 o'clock the session opened with 
music by the choir, and prayer by the 
Rey. W. H. Lockwood. After prayer a 
quartet was sung by A. V. Mayhew, C. F. 
Mayhew, Jasper Kepler and 8. H. Wilcox. 

President Emery then happily intro. 
troduced Supt. Pickard, of Chicago, 
whose name is first on the list ot the orig- 
inal members of the Association. 

Supt. Pickard then delivered a lecture 
on “ Language Study—Its Means and Its 


End.” 

Mrs. E. J. Swift then sang a Scottish 
ballad— A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

The following report was adopted : 

Your committee on Resolutions would 
respectfully report the following, viz: 

Resolved, That we would recognize our 
indebtedness to the Press of the State for 
the extensive notice which this meeting 
has reccived; and to the railroads, steam- 
boat lines and hotels which have favored 
us with a reduction of rates. 

Resolved, That we shall long hold in re- 
membrance the people of Eau Claire, for 
their overflowing hospitality, and for the 
interest which they have shown in the 
deliberations of our body. 

Resolved, That we return thanks to Prin- 
cipals Hutton, Howland, Williams and 
Crandall, for their unremitting and sys- 
tematic labor, which has so contributed 
to the success of this meeting and com- 
fort of its members. 

Resolved, That our gratitude is due in 
an especial manner to Rev. A. Kidder, 
and the sweet singers of Eau Claire, for 
the inspiring music with which they 
have enlivened our sessions; and to the 
ladies, whose fine taste is shown in the 
deceration of our place of meeting. 

Resolved, That we would make acknowl- 
edgment to President John Bascom, Hon. 
J. H. French, and Hon. J. L. Pickard, for 
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A. F. North presented the following, 
and it was adopted: 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this 
Association be and are hereby tendered 
to the President and other officers of this 
society, for the very efficient services they 
have rendered us on this occasion. 

Mrs. Teall and Mr. Lockwood sang a 
duct—Mrs. Callahan at the piano. 

The President then declared the Twen. 
ty-third Annual Session of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association adjourned s7ne die. 

J.Q. Emery, Prestdent. 

A. J. Hurron, Secretary. 


Eau Ciarre, Wis., Aug. 7, 1875. 
Messrs. SEARING & Prapt, Kditors Jonr- 
nal of Education: 

GENTLEMEN :—I send you by to-day’s 
mail a report of the meeting of the Asso. 
ciation, just past. 

It occurs to me that the following sum. 
mary of unfinished business may be of 
value, as indicating in some measure the 
character of the meeting next December. 
Please find a place for it in your columns: 

Reports of the following committees to 
be made: 

Functions of the Normal Schools—W. i. 
Chandler, D. McGregor, O. Arey. 

Teachers’ Certificates—A. F. North, J.T. 
Ellis, A. A. Spencer. 

University—Edward Searing, 
MacAlister, John McGregor. 

Women as School Officers—O. R. Smith, 
W. E. Anderson, W. 8. Johnson. 

Free Text-Books—E. B. Wood, 
Bowen, T. E. Williams. 

School Libravies—I. N. Stewart, J. i. 
Terry, R. L. Reed. 

Functions of Common and Parochial 
Schools—R. Graham, E. A. Sprague, G. M. 
Guernsey. 

Reorganization of the Association—G. 6. 
Albee, N. C. Twining, J. B. Thayer. 

National Centennial—G. 8S. Albee, 0. 
Arey, H. C. Howland, James MacAlister, 

1. H. Merrill. 

A State School Tax—James Mac Alister, 

E. Searing, A. F. North. 


James 


G. M. 





the instructive lectures with which they 
have favored us. ALBERT SALISBURY, 
Rost. GRaAwAM, 
JAMES MACALISTER, 
Commnittee. 


Last winter the spelling school was an 
| “institution in the land.” In all the pa- 
| pers which have come under my eye as 
Secretary of the Association, during the 


| 
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recent meeting, I have failed to discover 
a single misspelled word. Are these two 
facts related to each other as cause and 
effect? If so, would it not be well for 
us to catch the punctuation fever next 
winter, and expose ourselves to a thor- 
ough run of the penmanship fever the 
winter following ? 

Then, Messrs. Editors, it seems to be a 
matter which “no fellow can find out,” 
which is the correct expression—“ The 
committee to whom was referred,” etc., or 
“The committee to which was referred,” 
etc. The doctors—the chairmen of our 
eommittees—disagree. For example, Dr. 
Bascom says, “whom,” and Supt. Sear- 
ing says, “which.” Will some one call 
the spirit of Lindley Murray to settle the 
question ? 

Yours respectfully, 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS.* 


A. J. Wvrron. 





Ladies and Gentlemen :—The objects of 
our Association, as stated in the constitu- 
tion and charter, are: 

1st. Selfimprovement of the members. 

2d. Tne advancement of the cause of 
popular education throughout the State. 

There are good evidences that the As- 
sociation has been successful, in a good 
degree, in accomplishing its objects. It 
is quite impossible to bestow the labor 
and thought necessary to the preparation 
of the papers read here from time to time, 
without benefiting those who do it. The 
debates, animated and incisive, here en- 
gaged in, where man meets man, are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the teacher’s needs. 
How many conceits have been taken away 
at these meetings! How many new im- 
pulses to more worthy achievements re- 
ceived! How many enlarged conceptions, 
as to the work of the educator, have 
been acquired? The social relations, too, 
the mutual interchange of thought, the ac- 
quaintances formed, are not without profit. 

As to the second object, the advance- 


ment of the cause of popular education | 
throughout the state, it is not too much | 
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| largely instrumental in making known 
our educational wants as a state, and in 
securing our greatest educational achieve- 
ments. I have been greatly interested in 
reading the records of the Association 
from its organization. They show that 
| its voice has been heard in proposing, ad- 
vocating, and successfully accomplish- 
ing nearly all the important measures in 
our educational system, which are to-day 
a source of pride to the state. 

It was, at first, my purpose, in prepar- 
ing this address, to review somewhat 
briefly, the transactions of the Associa- 
tion from its organization to the present 
time, but I found that not even an out- 
line, that would be satisfactory, could be 
given in the few minutes it was expected 
that I would occupy. : 

I here raise the question whether it 
would not be wise upon the part of the 
Association to appoint some suitable per- 
son or persons to write its history, and 
present it at either the next winter or 
summer session, or have it printed in the 
JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIon. Such ahistory 
was prepared, under the dirction of the 
Association, by J. L. Pickard, assisted by 
J. H. Magoffin, and printed in the Jour- 
NAL in the year 1859-60. At the meeting 
of the Association at Milwaukee, in 1860, 
the following resolution was adopted, rel- 
ative to that production: 

Resolved, That the history of our Asso- 
ciation affords encouragement which far 
over-reaches the depressing influences 
brought to bear against our school sys- 
tem, and induces us to still greater exer- 
tions to elevate Wisconsin schools. 

With the more recent transactions of 
the Association, many of us are familiar. 
With those of its earlier history, doubt- 
less most of us are ignorant. The organ- 
ization was effected in 1853. There was 
|then no educational journal published 
in the state. There were no teachers’ in- 
stitutes, no county superintendency, no 
; normal schools, no graded schools. 





Atthe second meeting at Madison, in 


to say that the Association has been | 1854, the Association gave expression to 





*Delivered by J. Q. Emery, President, before 


the State Teachers’ Association, at Eau Claire, | 


Pre following as its opinion, viz: It is 


highly important for the interests of ed- 


July 29, 1875. | ucation in Wisconsin— 
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First: That an educational paper should | higher departments upon those less ad- 


be published. 

Second: To ask the co-operation of the 
State Superintendent, and allow him part 
of the puper for official and other com- 
munications. 

At that meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to publish an educational jour- 
nal, should it be deemed expedient. At 
the meeting in 1855, the Association took 
hold of this matter with a vigorous hand 
and established the Wisconsin JOURNAL 
oF Epucation. It appointed nine per- 
sons as editors, with full powers to make 
all arrangements connected with editing 
or publishing it. The Association 
pledged itself to its support. The Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTION thus established was 
maintained for a long time, involving an 
outlay some years of more than three 
thousand dollars. But it paid, both in a 
financial and in an educational point of 
view. <As thus established, it was not 
discontinued until during the war, when 
other things than the JourRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION went down in the terrible ordeal. 
To-day we have a JOURNAL oF Epwca- 
TION well established, and second to but 
few in the country—a journal worthy of 
a greater patronage and of the earnest ef- 
forts of every member of this body to 
secure that patronage. 


1 
At this same meeting, in 1855, a com-| 


mittee on graded schools made the fol- 
lowing report, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas: The sytem of graded schools 
is best calculated to promote the interests 
of popular education: 

ist. In adaptation of instruction and 
discipline to the wants of pupils; 

2d. In giving teachers, by a proper di- 
vision of labor, a better opportunity of 
acquiring and imparting instruction with 
less confusion from the multiplicity of 
duties, giving mere time and attention to 
each claas; 

3d. In giving the instruction of child- 
ren into the hands of female teachers, 
who are the natural educators of the 
young; and 
4th. By the salutary influence of the 





vanced; therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed to petition the next legislature 
for the passage of a general law making 
provision for the establishment of graded 
schools in all the cities and towns of the 
state. 

At the following meeting, in 1856, this 
committee, which was appointed, report- 
ed that it had performed its duty, but the 
legislature had not. But all needed leg. 
islation followed in due time, so that 
there are now in the state two hundred 
and fifty graded schools of two or more 
departments, exclusive of the twenty-four 
cities maintaining schools under special 
charters. One hundred and seven of 
these are schools of three or more de- 
partments. But these schools have not 
yet reached the highest degree of useful- 
ness. The perfection which they have 
reached is, like other human efforts, only 
approximate. There are yct problems iz 
connection with the management of these 
schools that need more satisfactory solu- 
tion. E. E. White, in his admirable pa. 
per read before the National Educational 
Association, at Detroit, last year, stated a 
few of them as follows: 

1. How can pupils be taught in class. 
es, ina graded system, without sacrific- 


| ing their individual powers and wants? 


2. How to subject the results of schoo! 
instruction to examination tests and not 
narrow and groove such instruction ? 

3. How to subject a corps of teachers 
to efficient supervision and not reduce 
them to operatives ? 

4, The proper adaptation of the system 
to the needs of those pupils who can give 
only a part of their time to school du- 
ties. 

Atthe meeting in 1856, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the members of this As- 
sociation take immediate steps for the or- 
ganization of teachers’ institutes in their 
respective counties. 


The steps were taken, the institutes or- 
ganized. Now hear what the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction says in the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion for the curreat 
month: “The present system of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes we consider efficient and 











vigorous, and do not see how it could 
easily be bettered. Other states are copy- 
ing after it, a fact of which we can just- 
ly be proud.” 

At the session in 1857, the subject of 
county superintendency was brought for- 
ward for discussion in the Association 
for the first time. In due time a law es- 
tablishing the office of county superin- 
tendent was enacted. This has eversince 
been a subject of discussion at our meet- 
ings, and is no less important now than 
ithas been. The county superintenden- 
cy was a great advance on the old town 
superintendency. That is very generally 
conceded. Under this system the quali- 
fications of teachers and the character of 
our schools have been elevated. But is 
the present system suited to our needs? 
If not, wherein is it defective? How 
can the defects be removed and the need- 
ed supervision secured ? 

At the same session, in 1857, the ques- 
tion of Normal schools came up for dis- 
cussion. The agitation of this question, 
as of others, brought the needed legisla- 
tion. To-day we have three Normal 
schools, well equipped and in successful 
operation. The fourth is to be opened at 
River Falls the first of September. Our 
State Superintendent, in his annual re- 
port, pays the following well-deserved 
and eloquently expressed tribute: ‘“ Wis- 
consin can justly boast of her Normal 
schools as being equaled by few, and 
probably surpassed by none elsewhere in 
the Union. Whether in the noble fund 
that supports them, in the intelligent and 
conscientious management that controls 
them, in the capable faculties that officer 
them, or in the pupils that fill their at- 
tractive, spacious, and well-appointed 
halls, they are an honor to the state and 
worthy of its confidence.” 

A gentleman said to me, not long since, 
that after having traveled for consider- 
able time in the east, inspecting Normal 
schools, he had come to Wisconsin to get 
his ideas properly balanced. Still we are 
not to sit down in self-complacency, sup- 
posing that we have reached perfection 
here. Excellent as are these schools, 
doubtless they can reach atill greater ex- 
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cellence. Fundamental questions in re- 
gard to them are not yet fully settled 
What is the function of the Norma! 
School? Should they be organically con- 
nected with the State University ? Should 
kindergartens be established in them? 
Is the wisest course pursued in the selec. 
tion of pupils for these schools? If not, 
how can the means of selection be im- 
proved? Is there too much or too little 
academic work? Are the results of these 
schools commensurate with the expense * 
If not, why? 

I have called your attention, thus brief- 
ly, to these topics to show: first, that the 
Asscciation has been largely instrument- 
al in advancing the cause of popular ed- 
ucation throughout the state to its pres- 
ent standard; and second, that there is 
opportunity for still more persevering 
efforts in the future, in helping to solve 
the absorbing questions that are before 
us. One of the most eminent men of this 
country said, not long since, that the 
question before the people of the United 
States at the present time, is the school 
question. What is the function of the 
public schools? What the function of 
parochial or denominational schools’ 
Shall the public school fund be divided ? 
How shall all interests be harmonized ? 

It is not to be expected that the Asso 
ciation will attempt to discuss all the im- 
portant school questions of the day, at 
this session. Such a course would leave 
no work well done. The experiment of 
last year in referring topics to commit 
tees for them to report upon at the winter 
session, was so successful, it is believed, 
as to warrant a similar course at this se- 
sion. 

A question in which this Association 
is deeply interested, and concerning 
which it should speak with no uncertain 
sound is: Shall teachers, like lawyers, 
physicians, etc., have the right of exam. 
ination exclusively by members of their 
own profession? Is it not reasonable to 
demand that he who would assume the 
responsible position of examiner of the 
qualifications of teachers, shall himself 
be the possessor of such qualifications? 
Ts it not time for us to demand that ip 
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this matter the horse be put defore the | to the amount of tax they can levy and 


eart? 

Another question is: Has this Associa- 
tion any part to take in the great centen- 
nial exposition % 

What means can be employed to secure 
the adeption of the township system of 
school government ? 

It is well known that the legislature of 
last winter passed a law for the establish- 


ment of a system of free high schools, | 
intending that it should be suited to the 


wants of rural districts. How can this 
law be made serviceable? What should 
be the branches of study pursued ? Should 
these schools be shaped with the idea of 
serving the University as preparatory 
schools, or should they rather be supple- 
mentary to the common schools, having 
for their immediate object the making of 
better, more intelligent citizens ? 

I take the following from an editorial 
in the February number of the National 
Teachers’ Monthly: “There is strong op- 
position to the high school in many 
quarters. The objection to it on the 
score of expense, has a plausible appear- 
ance tomany minds. Then comes the 
politico-theoretical objection that the 
state has no right to go beyond the rudi- 
ments in educating the citizen. But by 
far the most formidable hostility is that 
of denominationalism—on the part of 
Catholics, the opposition is against a sys- 
tem of education that is secular from be- 
ginning to end; on the part of many 
Protestant sects, the hostility grows out 
of the fact that the public high school is 
supplanting the seminaries by which the 
denominational colleges were fed in the 
palmier days of sectarianism. On the 
whole,the opposition is dangerous enough 
to place the friends of popular, free, un- 
sectarian education somewhat on their 
guard.” 

Besides the enactment of this free high 
school law, the legislature made a liberal 
provision for the growing wants of our 
present prosperous University. Women 
were made eligible to all school offices 
except State Superintendent. School dis- 


tricts of more than one thousand inhab- 
itants were freed from the limitations as 
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collect for school purposes. Towns and 
school districts were authorized to pur- 
chase text books and loan them to the 
pupils or furnish them free. I doubt 
not that under the head of “ Educational 
Intelligence’ we shall hear that the 
schools throughout the state are in a 
prosperous condition. Thus, it will be 
seen, the past year is not fruitless. 

In its unselfish efforts to advance the 
cause of popular education, the Associa- 
tion has bestowed but little attention to 
perfecting its own organization. At the 
last annual session a committee was ap- 
pointed to report upon the matter of pro- 
curing a charter for the Association. 
That committee reported at the meeting 
last winter, it will be remembered, that 
the records show that a charter was once 
procured. That charter is to be found in 
the special laws of 1855. It wil! thus be 
seen that the Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has been chartered for 20 years. 

The Wisconsin JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for August, 1874, commenting upon the 
Association, says; “There can be no 
doubt, we think, that it would be well to 
effect some change in its organization 
and mode of working. Why should it 
not, like the State Agricultural Society, 
for instance, have its permanent and 
transient characteristics; its life members 
an¢ its yearly members. * * We 
think the time has come for the Associa- 
tion to have a more solid and more per- 
manent organization. To this end we 
think it would be well to make its officers 
more permanent. * * It is in 
vain to expect the good results that ought 
to flow from an organization of teachers, 
as we now have, with a change of officers, 
of purposes, of methods, and of pro- 
gramme each year. There is no proper 
consecutiveness of ideas or aims, no con- 
sciousness of an organic and permanent 
existence.” 

It is hoped that the topics upon the 
programme for consideration at this ses- 
sion will prove to have been judiciously 
selected. Discussion may shed a good 
programme for consideration at this ses- 
sion will prove to have been judiciously 
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to lend its counsels to those needing} The highest standard requires that 
them? Is the matter of teachers’ exam- | teaching shall be more a work of assist- 
inations and state certificates just as it} ance, less an attempt at cramming. It 
should be? If not, what is wrong? Have | requires that when a child asks a question 
we a “State System of Education?’ If} the teacher shall lead him so to observe 
s0, is it properly adjusted? Is there any- | or so to reason that he may himself evolve 
thing lacking init? Are there any re-| the answer, When this standard has been 
dundancies? If so, what? Is the “ Dis-! reached the teacher will tell the children 
trict School of Curriculum” suited to the | little; they will find out and tell her 
highest interests of the pupils and the} much. Education will be a course of 
state? If not, what changes should be | self development directed in the begin- 
made? Do the interests of education re-| ing by another. There will be little 
quire that there should be a state school; learning by rote since, as an eminent 
tax? Have we a state library system?) writer has justly said, “To know by heart 
If not, why? is not to know.’’ Moreover, the exercise 

All these topics seem worthy of our at-| of learning by rote has a tendency to 
tention and careful consideration. And | stupefy all faculties except the memory, 
the records of the Association in past | and, if persevered in for centuries, as has 
years give us reason to hope that if we} been the case in China, to put an effectual 
do not effect any 1mmediate reforms in | stop to all progress and make the accusa- 
those things which seem to need them, | tion of being wise beyond what is written 
we may at least be instrumental in cre-|a reproach. We whose epening minds 
ating a public sentiment that shall in| were touched by the blight of the multi- 














time lead to their proper adjustment. plication table rejoice that wiser methods 
Bacio gig gee are already in vogue and that children 

THE COMING TEACHER. now find profit and pleasure in the cen- 
struction of multiplication tables. But 

BY HELEN M. BINGHAM, MONROE. there is still too much mechanical work, 
[Essay read before the State Teachers’ Association | 0° little investigation among our pupils. 
at Eau Claire, July 29, 1875. | Ask a girl if she plays the piano and you 





Prof. Bonamy Price has said that no- | are told “Oh, no! I’m forgetting all I ever 
where in the world is better teaching, a/ knew for I haven't taken lessons this 
more accurate conception of the nature|long time.” We are more unfortunate 
of its functions, a more scientific yet | than the music teacher. Itis so extreme- 
agreeable method of handling young | ly improbable that our pupiis have the 
people, a more thorough sympathy be-| mental habits which make study agrec- 
tween the minds of the teacher and the| able that no one ever asks if they are 
taught, to be witnessed than among the | continuing school studies. Our system 
female teachers of the United States. of education is really a system of repres- 

The New York 7riébune remarks that | sion. Instead of leading out and strength- 
‘it will dono harm also toremind them,” | ening the faculties of our pupils, we put 
meaning female teachers, “that in spite | them to sleep. A pupil educated in the 
of Prof. Price’s praise they have not yet | natural way, advancing always from the 
reached the highest educational standard.” | known to the unknown, as curiosity leads 
This comment suggests the questions how | him, becomes a reliable and an independ- 
much have they to grow before they |ent worker; his powers are so developed 
reach that standard ? how, when they have | that their activity is pleasurable and his 
attained it, will they appear? in brief | education is continuous with life. From 
what is to be the character of the coming | a general adoption of rational methods 
teacher? Before attempting a partial an- | may be expected the evolution of genius. 
swer to these questions let us glance at | Alexander Agassiz tells his pupils that 
the work that will be required of the fu-| the merest tyro in science would be dis- 


ture educator. | graced by treating a scientific problem 
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as our statesmen dispose of the questions 
of the day. When we have statesmen 
whose education has been a self evolu- 
tion, the laws framed by them, like the 
laws proclaimed by scientific men, will 
be the expression of the knowledge at- 
tainable in their time. 

When teachers cease to act like the 
coachman who gave his too spirited 
horses chloral, and then whipped them 
into the required pace, education will be 
more rapid, and there will be time for 
studies now impossible. There will be 
no high pressure system. A teacher will 
discriminate in her requirements of pu- 
pils according to the time since their an- 
cestors lived in trees; and while she gives 
needed assistance to all pupils, she will 
give most attention to those most promis- 
ing, as a gardner gives more attention to 
a plant about to flower than to one whose 
fruition is far in the uncertain future. 

As self evolution is the highest stand- 
ard of intellectual education, so self con- 
trol is the highest standard of moral ed- 
ucation. Moral education is something 
more than a knowledge of the moral 


code. It is nota process by which little 
Judases may be filled with virtue. It is 
the evolution of the moral nature. That 


the moral nature is as educible as the in- 
tellectual, is proved by the success of re- 
formatory institutions. At the Reform 
School of Ohio two thousand boys con- 
victed of crime have beer received since 
1858, and all but a very small percentage 
have been discharged apparently reform- 
ed. The same amount of power, says Dr. 
Buchanan, which can elevate criminal 
youth to respectability, can elevate the 
youth of virtuous families to pre-emi 
nence in virtue. At present, except ina 
few places like the school referred to, 
there is no attempt at systematic moral 
education. Though we can sympathize 
with that abolitionist who took a pro- 
slavery paper because afraid to put his 
abolitionism to the test of reading a 
weekly paper devoted to the advocacy of 
his views, yet we frequently give chil- 
dren a taste for certain sins by our tirades 
against them. Others we preach into a 
morbid conscientiousness, and still oth- 
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ers we harden by unnatural punishment. 
If a boy fails to learn his lessons and is 
dropped from his class in consequence, 
this and the disapprobation of his mates 
and teacher are recognized by him as 
natural penalties of his conduct. He re- 
grets that he did not heed the warnings 
of his teacher; he sees the necessity of 
self control, and thenceforth avoids the 
course which has brought disgrace upon 
him. But if, as often happens, the teach- 
er, anxious to prevent his falling behind 
his grade, has scolded him or detained 
him after school to learn his lessons, he 
has been robbed of the natural and salu- 
tary consequences of his conduct. The 
responsibility of his progress has been 
shifted to his teacher. His punishments 
seem to be results of chance, which may 
let him offend to-morrow with impunity, 
but which to-day has made his teacher, 
now become his enemy, cross, and given 
her leisure to torment him. He loses 
sight of his own fault, and longs for man- 
hood to free him from restraint. In the 
good time coming that moral education 
which, except in unusual cases, contents 
itself with indicating duty and seeing 
that every violation of duty is followed 
by its natural penalty, will not only make 
better and happier children, but also bet- 
ter men; for children accustomed to their 
own moral guidance will be better pre- 
pared than they could be by any other 
course to exercise proper self controi 
amid the temptations that manhood 
brings. In that time, too, there will be 
such a physical education as will make 
the best intellectual and moral education 
possible, 

To do this work which we have failed 
to do, there is a teacher coming. But of 
what does her superiority consist? Is 
not the coming teacher fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases as a teacher 
now is? If you poison her will she not 
die? If she is like us in so much, tn 
what does she differ from us? To geta 
negative answer to our question is easy. 
A teacher of positive nature acts upon 
certain minds like a magic lantern so ar- 
ranged as to make two images of the 
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game object, one image being much paler 
than the other. Of the mental photo- 
graphs, one represents the teacher as she 
is; the other, in the background like the 
shadowy figure in the so-called spirit pic- 
ture, as she would be without certain 
seeming faults. Holding the second in 
his mental vision, the observer tells what 
in his opinion the coming teacher ought 
to be. But the coming teacher is no dim 
reflection. Onthe contrary, she herself 
makes a shadow which some few have 
seen, There are even those who have 
had occasional glimpses of her behind 
her shadow. There are men who, in 
their high watch towers where they have 
watched for years, are constantly peering 
through the clouds in search of some 
sign by which to mark her progress. 
Otten the clouds obstruct their vision, 
sometimes she has disappeared behind 
some lofty peak; but ever and anon there 
comes a flush of sunshine,‘and, on a long 
and rugged pathway strewn with stones 
and turned aside by mountains and by 
rivers, they see her hopefully overcoming 
obstacles, and steadily pressing forward. 

That the reports of our observers vary 
is not surprising. Looking through dif- 
ferent telescopes and from different 
stand-points, they sometimes see different 
things; but we are concerned only with 
those points whereon there seems to be a 
general agreement. Education, now the 
only necessary qualification for a teacher, 
claims the first attention of those who 
«ome to ask what these far-sighted ones 
have seen. We are told that the coming 
teacher is a student, marked as such by 
nature, and ever true to her vocation. 
Though a student more of nature than 
of books, yet she has appropriated, as 
one uses and throws away crutches on a 
toilsome journey, a number of books that 
would appall the greatest book-worm 
among the teachers of to-day. She isa 
lover of knowledge, loving it not for the 
certificates that endorse it to teachers of 
the present time, nor wholly because it 
is a preparation for her work. Loving it 
for its own sake she seeks it diligently, 
but with a humble spirit; never afraid to 
say, “I do not know,” never unwilling to} 








give up old theories when they are found 
inconsistent with the truth. A new study 
is a joy to her; though she may not com- 
prehend it as Newton is fabled to have 
understood geometry, with the first read- 
ing, yet she feels within her the power to 
fathom all its mysieries. Each of her 
faculties is a delicate instrument, of 
which she has learned the use. Her in- 
terests and sympathies are as wide as the 
world’s activities. There is a breadth to 
her acquirements which makes them 
seem universal to her pupils, who find in 
her whatever is lacking in themselves. 
Even for her younger pupils, a teacher of 
her culture could not do so well, for 
though they do not catch from her a 
knowledge of reforms and dative cases, 
they do catch the effect of them upon her 
mind and heart. Following these an- 
nouncements of the observer to those be- 
low around his tower, the voice of Dr. 
Holmes’ nice young man is sometimes 
heard among the listeners saying, “ Hope 
there'll never be a logical woman; never 
saw one and never want to see one.” 
Down from the tower comes the answer, 
stopping not to tell the compensatory 
charms of the coming teacher, but saying 
only, with the coldness of the upper air, 
“ Fear not; you will never sce her. One 
of the conditions of her coming is that 
you have passed away.” The coming 
teacher is a thinker. One of the first 
things learned concerning her is that she 
is mistress of whatever, she attempts to 
teach. There will be no need in her day 
of books like those of which Mrs. Brown. 
ing made her heroine read a score or two, 
books which prove that though women 
cannot think, they may teach thinking. 

But, not to praise the absent too much, 
let it be remembered that the coming 
teacher is entitled to no more praise for 
her attainments than is a faithful teacher 
of 1875, for the preparation she has made 
Teachers, with clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers and editors, can do no more than 
mark the flood-tide of public opinion. 
They are the best reflection of public sen- 
timent, but they create this sentiment 
only as the Ohio makes the Mississippi. 
They are the servants of the people; they 
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can do only such work as the people | of this general culture is a demand of the 
wish done; they are good or bad, as the! people for teachers fitted for their protes- 
people require them to be. A hundred | sion, and then the coming teacher stands 
years ago each man was to some extent) before them. 

his own blacksmith, and the teacher of! There will be many persons in that 
his own children. As population increas-| day, however, of liberal and thorough 
ed, division of labor became possible; | education, who would yet by no means 
better work was demanded, and with the | be tolerated as teachers in the public 
other improvements of urban life, better; schools. General culture is but one of 
schools came into being. The improve: | the many qualifications of the coming 
ment of schools is, however, less rapid | teacher. To this must be added a love of 
than it should be. Division of labor | humanity unknown to many scholars. 
should bring leisure; but the characteris-| Again, there is more than love in the 


tic of the new life is competition, and 
men (no longer able or willing to let their 
work stand upon its merits), spend what 
should be their leisure time in work that 
pays for advertising; general culture is 
of course impossible; education is be- 
lieved in only blindly, and, since there is 
no popular standard by which to meas- 
ure a teacher’s worth, cheap teachers and 


ability to teach, as is attested by many 
mothers whose conscientious attempts to 
teach their children result in making 
their children unhappy and averse to 
books, and inthe loss of their own pa- 
tience. In the coming time it will be re- 
garded as a mark of maternal love and 
self denial that such a mother entrusts 





/her children to the Kinder Garten, and 


a little cheap knowledge are the material | refrains from all attempts to teach. The 


used to make schools of, and we, the 
teachers of to-day, have to say with wid- 


|teacher is born, not made. There must 
| * . : 
| be in the coming teacher an innate love 


ow Bedott, “ There’s something the mat-' of teaching; a strong educational instinct 
ter with the most of us; we're all poor that delights in developing virtues and 
creturs.”” Those who see the coming} talents wherever found. With this love 
teacher look forward to a time when this there comes a clairvoyant power to seize 





age of competition has given place to an 
age of co-operation. They describe a 
state of society in which labor is econo- 
mized in the highest degree. That the 
washing, ironing, sewing and cooking of 
a whole tewn are in the future to be done 
in buildings set apart for those purposes, 
and by skillful workers who bring to 
their help all the knowledge the world 
affords them, is no more surprising to us 
than a sight of present factories would be 
to our grandmothers ot spinning notori- 
ety. Looking at that time, a spirit of co- 
operation is seen simplifying each one’s 
work, and raising it to a higher stand- 
ard. Each one engages in the occupa- 
tion for which he seems most fit, and all 
men are interested in his success. Co-op- 
eration contributes to intellectual devel- 
opment by giving men new interests, and 
by giving them leisure to cultivate those 
interests. It gives parents time to con- 
tinue their own education and time to 
watch their children’s growth. <A result 


‘the means by which this development 
|may be effected. But even natural talent 
jisnot enough. Because an untaught boy 
| has a passion for an engine and an ambi- 
tien to make it go, would seem to us who 
travel on the railroad no reason why the 
company should let him run the engine. 
Rather than go abroad with such a guide 
we would stay at home. Is it any less 
dangerous for a child to be started on the 
journey of life by a teacher who knows 
nothing of the mind entrusted to her care 
except that she likes to make it work. 
The coming teacher believes that by as 
much as the mind is more delicate than 
any instrument of man’s devising, more 
productive of good when rightly evolved 
and directed, more fraught with evil 
when the course is wrong, by so much 
should the preparation of the teacher ex- 
ceed that of any other worker, and she 
has developed her talent by special study 
and long training for her work. She is 
| guided by no foolish rule, like the Ro- 

















man law, teach a boy nothing he cannot 
learn standing; or like our common law, 
teach nothing you cannot teach standing, 
but by those psychological laws which 
govern the evolution of mental faculties. 

Still another test the coming teacher 
must pass, and a failure here sends many 
of her sisters to work in callings less re- 
sponsible and sacred. The foundation of 
her culture must be moral sentiment. 
Few men have had Aaron Burr’s ability 
to teach. His biographer says there was 
no time in his life when he had not some 
protege under training. He instructed 
his servants and his friends, and always 
freely sacrificed both time and money to 
their improvement. He promised to teach 
ayoung lawyer more in one year than 
could be learned in ten years in an ordin- 
ary way, and he kept his promise. Yet 
Burr’s pupils were failures. They copied 
his defects, his system of life, illustrating 
once more the old saying—a teacher 
must be that which the pupils are desi- 
rous to become. <A teacher cannot con- 
ceal faults. Every positive character im- 
presses its faculties on those around it. 
If the moral character of a teacher is de- 
fective, the evil is increased with every 
increase of her power as a teacher. As 
Horace Mann has said, a few fundamen- 
tal ideas give every mind its character, 
and determine the nature of all future 
thoughts. Believing this, we cannot 
wonder that in a time when men give 
more thought to the development of their 
children than to that of their Durham 
cattle, the character of her under whom 
some of these ideas may be found, is sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny. 

The one qualification, without which 
all others avail not to make the coming 
teacher, is perfect health. Though she 
has been so long upon her journey, her 
fresh and happy countenance and elastic 
step show a pleasure and an exhileration 
like that which Hawthorne was describ- 
ing when he said he felt as though he 
had slept for fifty years. Her looks and 
motions show that mere existence is a 
joy toher. Happiness is in her eye, and 
her frequent laugh is musical and merry. 


The Coming Teacher. 





She has stronger muscles and a larger | 
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waist than her sister of to.day. Her nerves 
are better covered, and she never has the 
headache. She is a deeper breather, « 
larger eater, a sounder sleeper, and u 
steadier worker than any teacher we have 
seen. The sources whence these changes 
come are two: first, a widespread obser- 
vation, through many generations, of the 
laws of health; second, a long line of ed- 
ucated grandmothers, for though we tire 
a little when biographers give the “great- 
mother” of their hero praise due her 
father only, and credit for greatness nev- 
er manifest in her, yet we cannot, until 
the coming woman comes, appreciate the 
whole benefit to women of educated 
mothers. 


Marvelous to all observers’ eyes appear 
the beauties and the grace of the coming 
teacher. Here, however, our descriptions 
are somewhat meagre. Our observers 
tell us of the poetry of motion, and of a 
wondrous natural beauty, heightened by 
artistic dress; but being men, their re- 
ports of dress and beauty are too general 
and too improbable to be relied on. By 
the charming beauty of her face and 
voice and manner, she wins all hearts, 
they say, and while she holds them wil- 
ling captives to her magic witchery, she 
educates them. Remembering those those 
grand ideals of the various phases of wo- 
man’s life—the goddesses of the old my- 
thology—they liken the coming teacher 
to that ideal maiden whose father was 
the all-powerful Jupiter, and whose moth- 
er, according to the oldest legends, was 
the wisest of all the deities. The realiza- 
tion of all that was best and most attract- 
ive in the strong and beautiful Minerva, 
who was worshipped as the patron of ed- 
ucation, of the industrial arts, and of all 
intellectual progress, is seen, they say, in 
the coming teacher. 


A word now as to the age of the new 
Minerva. Col. Higginson has shown, in 
reply to Prest. Eliot, that certainly in 
some cities, probably in all, the average 
length of service of female teachers is 
greater than the average length of ser- 
vice of male teachers who make teach- 
ing a stepping-stone to other occupations. 
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Because of the long preparation required | 
of her, the coming teacher must enter 
upon her work at a later age than a teach- 
er of to-day. She is not, on this account, | 
more likely to desert the educational ar- | 


| BY REV. CHAS. CAVERNO, LOMBARD, ILL. 
| 


{Address delivered before the Platteville Normal 
School, June 22, 1875.] 


Of poetry, what shall I say? That 





my. On the contrary, teaching is her 
chosen life-work. This does not mean 
that she will teach without cessation 
from the time she gets her first certificate 
until her grave is ready. Like college 
presidents she may sometimes have leave 
of absence for travel, study, or whatever 
duties call her. Her salary must be large 
enough to allow occasional intervals of 
rest as well as other means of improve- 
ment, though some have heard her speak 
of salary as the smallest part of the re- 
ward. Those who make this report tell 
of something stranger. They have seen 
her, they declare, tell her age truthfully 
and even proudly, as though each year 
were the representative of something to 
be rejoiced over, something attempted, 
something done. If the middle aged 
women of the coming time were like 
some of the faded, jaded, doleful, com- 
mon-place creatures who inhabit the 
earth in this stage of life, perhaps an ap- 
proach to their time of life would be 
concealed by the coming teacher; but 
happily this phase of humanity is inci- 
dent only to this age of hurry and worry. 
Indeed, it should have been remarked 
before that the coming teacher herself 
frequently appears as a iniddle aged wo- 
man. Many, many times she has been 
seen coming with all the power and grace 
of the ideal maiden, but with Minerva’s 
coldness, softened by the love that shone 
in the face of the ideal mother of Greek 
mythology; whence it has been supposed 
that to all her other qualifications for her 
work, the coming teacher may add the 
experience of wife and mother. To this 
beautiful and noble mother, whose love 
makes all children hers, and whose pow- 
er elevates the race to a higher intellectu- 
al and moral plane, let me say good-bye 
with a parphrase of Madame Roland: O, 
coming teacher, what weak creatures of 
fancy are called by thy name! May no 
one whom they offend have, on their ac- 
count, less faith in thee! 


great, tangled wilderness, having rigid, 
gnarled trunks, to be sure, but so garland- 
ed, festooned, ivy-twined, bespangled 
with color and perfumed. You know 
what elimination is. You will have to 
practice it here. Instead of trying to be 
omniverous, you had better cultivate the 
severest taste at the outset, and refuse to 
drag your mind over what seems below 
your ideal. If you will digest and as. 
similate one of Shakespeare’s dramas, 
say Hamlet or Julius Ceasar, so that yeu 
can think in its language and imagery, 
can speak it “ trippingly on the tongue,” 
in common parlance, you will not there. 
after be likely to be caught by chaff; but 
will know the difference of your own 
selves between it and wheat, when you 
see it. If I were to give any general 
rule respecting poetry, I should say, 
“ Read less and commit more.” Confine 
your reading in poetry to what you wish 
to commit. 

You recollect Wordsworth’s sonnet— 
‘““The world is too much with us, late and soon, 

Getting and spending we lay waste our powers: 

Little we see in hature that is ours.” 

In practice we want to draw on our po- 
etical resources “to point a moral or 
adorn a tale.” But little have we seen in 
poetry that is ours. When we want “to 
point a moral or adorn a tale” we have 
nothing to doit with. It is of immense 
value everywhere in life, to have a wide 
range of spontaneous poetic quotations. 
You get liberty in this only as you begin 
early in life to lay in store the jewels of 
poetry. If you were to put one-half the 
time you can spend in reading poetry into 
committing it, you would soon learn 
what to read. What did not stamp your 
own mind as worthy of remembrance; 
would not long tax your patience. 

Science is the great watchword now, 
and it is a good one. We ought to know 
the things and the forces with which we 
are in contact 1n this system. We ought 
| to be good botanists, entomologists, geol- 

















ogists and comparative anatomists. The 
door is just as wide open to knowledge 
in these departments in one place as in 
another. We ought every time we look 
at a flower to see something beside its 
beauty of form and delicacy of coloring. 


We ought to see its place in its family; | 


we ought to see its particular intent and 
meaning in the system in which it has 
place—for everything has intent, and 
meaning, and purpose, whatever may 
have been the method of its origin. The 
world only assumes true deunty as you 
see its exact order. But what failures 
most people make out of their lives in 
this respect. Here we are in contact 
with the vegetable world all our lives. It 
isatour hand. It cannot run away from 
us, and we do not have to shoot anything 
in itto bring our game down. Yet you 
find wrecks of botanists everywhere—old 
stranded weather-worn hulks through 
whose open ribs waters and sands roll 
back and forth at their idle pleasure. 
You can meet every day with people by 
the score, Who say they once studied bot- 
any, but have forgotten it. 
‘“* Since they were so soon done for, 
One wonders what they were begun for.” 

Forgotten it—how could they? If they 
ever got an idea, with all the world every 
time they looked at it appealing to them 
to put their idea in practice, how could 
they resist that appeal? Why do people 
begin to live a little in such a great de. 
partment and then die out ?—when it is a 
good deal easier to live than to die. It 
certainly cannot cost as much pain to 
satisfy one’s curiosity as to crucify it. 
The highest joy of traveling is compara- 
tive botanizing. Yet most people, even 
after they have, as they say, studied bot- 
any, in traveling sum up all their sensa- 
tions as they come in contact with unfa- 
miliar plants by saying that they look new. 

Out of the practice of just two princi- 
ples you can make yourselves a new life 
as you come in contact with Nature— 
these principles are observation and clas- 
sification. One thing quite annoying to 


a thoughtful mind, is the b/énd following 
which two or three British scientists have 


secured for their scientific views. 
2—Vol. V, No. 9. 


It is 
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not the following that one objects to, but 
it is the blind following. There as 
much superstitious reverence fora few 
sclentific theorists to-day as ever there 
was for the priesthood in the dark ages, 
and it has precisely the same foundation 
—absolute ignorance of the matters upon 
| which assertion is made. Most people 
only throw off one superstition to take on 
another. The power of the priesthood 
has gone overboard, but the reverence 
for authority in science to-day is just as 
abject as it ever was in religion; simply 
because people follow their scientific file 
leader, without themselves being capable 
of passing judgment on the rudiments of 
the matters treated. If we follow any- 
body let us do it becausewe know we are 
right, not because hesaysso.  ~ 

Just now there is a great deal of atten- 
tion given to Mr. Darwin’s theory of the 
origin of species. To have comprehen- 
| Sion of this matter is not at all beyond 
| the range of the capacities of any young 
man orwoman. I think any one can see 
the force of that theory who has knowl- 
edge of botany enough to know what the 
rose or the sunflower family means, or of 
natural history to know what the carniv- 
orous family of animals signifies. The 
comprehension of a very few simple rela- 
tionships and distinctions would lay the 
whole matter before you. And why 
should you not have an ambition to un- 
derstand of yourselves the merits of a 
controversy on which the most intelli- 
gent minds are exercising thought? 

I can conceive of nothing more delight- 
ful to grow old upon, than two or three 
or more languages. Why could not an 
old maid add to the joys of her knitting 
work and her cat, or an old bachelor to 
the comfort of his pipe and his dog, the 
grammar of a new language? The phil- 
ological instinct is one that increases in 
acuteness and strength with age. It is 
quite true that in the struggle to get into 
position in life, we can with difficulty 
carry along the languages with which we 
started in our youth. But let us not rust 
}outas we grow old. The quiet evening 
| of age, as it draws on, will give us some 
|chances for improvement we have not 
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had in the bustle of our career. But 
while life lasts we want to keep some- 
thing always ahead—to have something 
new before us to take up. If we ever had 
any aspirations for scholarship, why 
should age make surrender them ? 
Philology is a department in which we 
can keep perpetually young. If what 
Max Mueller makes Goethe say is true, 
that “he who knows only one language 
knows none,” we ought to have an inspi- 
ration to get one language by the aid of 
the side-lights which other languages can 
throw upon it. 

Philosophy! Philosophy!! Please 
not to die before you work out into Phi- 
losophy. Listen not then to your own 
indolence, nor to the ignorant criticisms 
of two or three over-much praised physi- 
cal scientists. Philosophy may be a 
troubled sea, but “Bate no jot of heart 
or hope, but still bear up and steer right 
onward.” 

Once on its waters you can no more 
quit it than a sailor can quit the deep. 


us 


* How charming is divine Philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of ne 


“dd eweets 
ed sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit rei . 





“Ah!” said Mr. Choate, going home 
with his volume of metaphysics, “ Here 
we have meat. Ican give you no better 
direction to working out into this realm 
than by telling you to read Coleridge. 
And when I say read Coleridge, I mean 
read not in him, but read Aim. Read, 
not extr , but all that he ever wrote,— 
the whole seven volumes of the American 
edition of his works. If you were to do 
this you would be conscious that you 
knew mere than you did before, and that 
there was a good deal more yet to know 
that you had never thought of. But here, 
as I said im respect to the higher peri- 
odical literature, you will read much of 
which you will see actually no meaning. 
You will have to wait for the light to 
come from the other side, and then, ten 
to one it won’t come at all. Never 
mind—read. The more unsolved prob- 


acts 


lems there are lying around you, the 
They are a perpetual challenge 
The first thing is to know 


better. 
to exertion. 
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| that they are there. 
if you want to see them. 


Piunge into them 
You will do 
better to follow the lead of one mind like 
that of Coleridge through the whole con. 
text of its possessions, than you will to 
study any of the leaders of philosophic 


thought fragmentarily. It is better to 
have the whole view of a master of see. 
ing like Coleridge, than the partial 
glimpses that you may get from many 
minds. One philosopher well mastered 
is a positive possession. Several looked 
into, merely cancel each other and the re. 
siduum is nothing. 

| This is precisely the advice Senator 
| Carpenter gave to Jaw students in, I may 
| say, that famous Washington address, a 
| few years ago. He said, take some mas. 
| ter of law, and read him up entirely—see 
| how the law lay on his mind. Take Mar. 
|shall, or Story, and read not only their 
}elementary treatises, but chase them 
| through every recorded syllable of their 
|thought. Read every decision they ever 
‘wrote, Tis thus that you get a whole 
}man, and if he is a great man you get a 
| possession. What I have said respecting 
Coleridge I would say with reference to 
| Carlyle. Read him, and read him through. 
/Then you will be prepared to wrestle 
| with all scheols of thought. It requires 
|some resolution to look these great 
‘realms of thought out of countenance. 
| But it can be done. But to do it you 
‘must not be lost in what Carlyle calls 
| ‘general solution in aimless discontinu- 
jity,” but you must sap out a course and 
| hold yourself to it with will and energy. 
\“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
| stars, but in ourselves, that we are under 
lings.” 

For all young people there is an open 
door to something to do. This is certainly 
true with reference to ycung men. They 
at least can say, 


** No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
For the whole boundless universe is ours. 





The world’s industry is open to man. 
Young men can always find something to 
do and something that is honorable—if 
not precisely what they would like, yet 
something that needs to be done, and for 
the doing of which they and the world 
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will be the better. Where young men |cerned? Very few men live by holding 
shall take hold of the labors of life | office. Very few men are hired to do any 
makes but very little difference. One | kind of work because they vote. It is ¢ 
thing needed to be done is as honorable | cursed day to aman when he comes to 
as another. One position or occupation | regard office-holding as an industry, and 
is as fertile in opportunity for self-devel-| it would be thrice cursed for a woman. 
opment and for well-doing to man as an- The higher we advance in civilization 
other. It only requires the wit to see; the less do we make of politics. Other 
what privileges there are about us, and| avenues take up our activities. If you 
the tact to utilize them to make one situ-| do not believe this, just look atthe differ- 
ation as pleasant as another. To a young | ence between the North and the South of 
man it may be said—Enter in anywhere, ‘our nation. In the South attention is 
“He that reapeth receiveth wages.’ But} given to nothing but politics, and where 
inmy assumed audience I have young) politics are in, industry and civilization 
women, Their industrial sky is supposed | are out. It is the raw and ignorant emi- 
to be not quite soclear. Still woman was | grant who is inspired with such a rage 
made for work as wellas man. <And itis} to vote. Good men try to reduce the prob- 
as unfortunate for her te be removed from | lem of having anything to do with poli- 
the pressure of necessity in this direction | tics to its lowest terms, and it seems a 
as it is for man. With young women, | little singular thatas good menare going 
however, the question of industrial op- | out of politics, women should be so anx- 
portunity is not quite so clear as with| ious to goin. Bear in mind that this ap- 
young men. I have but little light to| plies only to politics as an oceupation. 
give on these questions of opportunity.! Good men try to fulfill their duties to 
Society is feeling its way toward the} government, but it is a poor class of men 
light, and one individual has about as/| who seek to enter politics as a career. It 
clear a perception of objects in the glim-| is no legitimate or profitable opening for 
mering as another. But altitudes of spir-| men or woman. Politics will never give 
jtare worth something to us while diffi-| you a biscuit more to cat nora shoe mere 
culties are settling. Because the world is | to wear, and if it did it would be asad 
not quite right it will not pay to become | day for you. If you must live by your 
sour about it. O young women, let not; work, you will do it by fitting yourself 
your souls he always exercised to queru-| for some of the industries that our ever 
lousness and complaint on the industrial | widening intellectual and material civili- 
condition of women. It is slow work} zation demands. Though all things may 
that men and women together can make, | not have found their proper level, I con- 
even when both mec to do right, to solve | gratulate you on the open door there is 
the problem of humanity. Once in a! for fairly remunerative reward, reward 
while, young women, look around to see} that will enable you to live wholesomely, 
how far you have come inthe upward! dress as respectably as is demanded by an 
march of civilization. And, once in a| honorable society, and that will secure to 
while, feel and express thanks, that your| you the best intellectual advantages of 
lotis cast in these days and not in the| the age. 

days of old. Prophetesses and Queens! With thankful, brave and hopeful 
“have desired to see the days that you! hearts, take up your work in education, 
see and have not seen them.’ There are} art or handicraft. You have an open 
few industries from which woman is now | door for SOMETHING TO BE. 

debarred by law or by public sentiment.| Young men and women, you are given 
There is a great deal of discussion now as | a being which you are charged to train, 
to the desirability of woman’s being an | with all skill, to every excellence. You 
active participant in politics. Is the mat-| want not only to know something, and do 
ter worth the attention given to it, so far} something, but to be something. You 
as the employments of women are con-| need to be thought well of by others, not 
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so much as to be able to think well of 
yourselves. The holiest ambition is to 
make the most of ourselves. These are 
low ambitions—to be thought wealthy 
and to have our name trumpeted about 
by fame. Conscious of intrinsic worth, 
we can afford to think lightly of these 
things. But consciousness isa thing that 
will not lie. To be conscious of a certain 
condition we must de it. 

It is better to have good health than 
to be a leader of the politics or of the 
fashions of the town. And how much 
better than to be “clothed in purple and 
fine twined linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day,’ is it to be clear of mind and 
pure of heart. There is nothing selfish 
about such self-culture. It is the natural 
craving for development that inspires de- 
sire forit. The more we are developed 
in every normal faculty and power, the 
richer we are toward God and our fellow 
men. The greatest boon we can confer 
on society is to take into it, in our own 
persons, the noblest and highest results 
of self-culture, for then we distribute the 
wealth or a true and noble being on ev- 
ery hand. But we crisp and shrivel what- 
ever we come in contact with when we 
are base and mean. 

Look on life, look on existence, with 
face to the front. Say what you will 
aboutany particular theories of evolution, 
it is certain enough thatthe fundamental 
law of the universe is progression froma 
less to amore perfect state. 


**Lo on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.” 


Which way shall I look; to the past or 
the future? To that from which or to 
that toward which the universe rolls? To 
the crude beginning or toward the finish- 
edend? Tothe germ or to the ripening 
fruit? How is it that you call the man 
whose face is toward the past and the old 
reverent? Has not God as much interest 
in the to be as in the has been? What is 
the past past for, unless to be by and 
done with? Why is he not reverent who 
opens his windows and worships toward 
the to come, as well as he whe worships 
toward the past? If the fundamental law 
of the universe is progression, is not h 
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the only reverent worshipper who, forget- 
ting the things that are behind, stretches 
out to Jay hold of the things that are be- 
fore? Men are anxious about the stand. 
ards. Whose standards? The standards 
of the dead or the standards of the yet to 
live? The standards of those to come are 
surely worthy of as much reverence as 
the emblems of those who have gone be- 
fore. There are always the coming after 
whose shoes, latchet the going before are 
not worthy to unloose. But we know the 
standards of the past, and we do not 
know those that are to be. Ah! there is 
where will lie our high prophetic value. 
We are to be seers—to feel out what must 
be before it is. Here lies the merit— 
though not having received the promises, 
to see them afar off, and to be persuaded 
of them and to embrace them. True 
enough, all “ old things are not over old.” 
True enough, all things new are not good, 
butif progression be the law of the uni- 
verse, the greater good must lie in the 
direction of the xe. There must be 
richness and eliminations, but the new 
residuum will be better than the old. 
While it is not possible here to give in 
detail what the future will unfold with 
which we must be in alliance, it is possi- 
ble to indicate attitudes which we should 
preserve toward whatever,may be unfold- 
ed. We can be alert, inquisitive, hope- 
ful, generous, sympathetic. One of the 
most painful sights I know of is the 
young man who deliberately takes up the 
role of reaction and retrogression—who 
is nothing unless a critic or a cynic— 
who piants his heel and puts his force 
into resistance to the forth-reaching of 
human endeavor—who adds so much 
more to the inertia to be overcome, the 
incubus to be hurled off before men can 
step into the freer possessions that lie 
before them. In that attitude there seems 
to me that sort of sin to which forgive- 
ness can be applied neither in this world 
nor the world to come. 

To the front face there is an open uni- 
verse for time and eternity, and that 
rightly apprehended is the joy of exist- 
ence. Some one, whose name I cannot 


| give you, but who deserves a high place 




















among the very select of the earth’s sages, 
when told that he was about to die, said 
joyfully, “ Now then for the grand se- 
cret.” That seems like grasping the 
problem of life aright. We shall do well 
so to set and school our being, that we 
can approach the problems of eternity 
with reverent, trustful, yet with inquisi- 
tive eye. 
— — —— 


The Practice of Teaching, according to the Laws 
of Mental Science, 





BY HENRY 8. BAKER, RIVER FALLS. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 

The practical importance of this study 
is very great, and it should be taught to 
every child, at some period of his edu- 
cation. 
memory, Chiefly, it is best taught by the 
method recently given of teaching histo- 
ry, somewhat modified. The following is 
the order I use: 

1. Let one of the class write the top- 
ics, as divided in the text-book, upon the 
board, in plain, large hand. 

2. Let two or three of the class give 
in writing, upon the board, the whole 
matter under given topics. 

3. Ask the meaning of all the uncom- 
mon words inthe lesson, and if not un- 
derstood, give the definition in the plain- 
est possible terms. Tnis is absolutely 
necessary. 

4. Topical recitation from the board. 
Ask no questions. If one fails, give him 
the book and let the topic be copied by 
him on the board, and read to the class. 

5. Let those who wrote topics upon 
the board read them to the class. 

6. Criticise whatever deserves it, of all 
written on the board. 

7. Call on the one who wrote the sub- 
jects or topics on the board, to give a 
brief summary of the whole lesson by 
topics. 

In addition to the above, which will 
apply to nearly every days work, some 
other things are useful for variety. When 


the lesson is about the heart, eye, or any 
other special organ, send some one to the 
board each day to draw a sketch of it. 
One old enough to study it, can draw well 
enough to show whether his ideas are 
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clear upon the shape and position of the 
parts. 

If you should possess a skeleton, make 
the class handle it, and describe the parts. 
Colored plates are very useful. TI find 
nothing so beneficial as procuring the 
eyes, hearts and whatever can be procured 
from butchers and dissecting them before 
the class, with an explanatory lecture. 
They differ little from the human parts 
except in size. 

In learning the lessons on bones and 
muscles and others, make the class point 


| to the given bone or muscle in their own 


persons. If you think they know these, 
ask them to place their hands on their 
hearts, and you will be undeceived. 

The teacher should give tabular state- 
ments of such parts as the bones upon 
the board, and drill the class until they 
can do likewise. 

Add to this written monthly examina- 
tions, and an occasional composition 
upon some physiologist topic, either in 
class or general exercises, and a class 
cannot fail to be interested and profited. 

Above all do not neglect the board. A 
wise man said, “‘ Whatever gets into the 
mind through the eye never gets out.” 

Shun long technical words, at least un- 
til a class knows what the thing is, and 
the Saxon forit. “ Flesh-producing food” 
is better than “nitrogenous.” “ Retro- 
grade metamorphosis” is not so good as 
“decay,” for every day use. No text 
book is fit to use that does not give at 
least one-third of its space to hygiene. 
But this is understood, only by first 
knowing the corresponding anatomy and 
physiology. As soon as the class learns 
the anatomy and physiology of the bones 
or muscles, they should at once learn the 
hygiene of the same, whether the text 
book has the right arrangement or not. 


THERE is none made so great but that 
he may both need the help and the ser- 
vice, and stand in fear of the power and 
unkindness, even of the meanest of mor- 
tals. 





oe —— 

To BE deprived of a person we love is 

a happiness in comparison to living with 
one we hate. —La Bruyere. 
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Waste of Labor in the Work of Education—II. 





BY P. A. CHADBOURNE, L. L. D.,. PRESIDENT 
OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, MASS. 





{An address delivered before the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, at North Adams, Mass., in 
August, 1874; also before the Connecticut State 
‘Teachers’ Association at New Haven, Conn., Oc- 
tober 22, 1874.] 

TO PREVENT 

ADAPTED TO THE 

MENT OF PUPLS. 

Do not charge me with undervaluing 
early education. It is a great thing for 
the child from the first to breathe a lite- 
rary atmosphere, and in rare instances 
the crowding I have spoken of makes 
real prodigies cf learning, of which John 
Stuart Mill was an example—‘“a fine ex- 
ample,” some would say; a sad warning, 
I should suggest. 

In all the early years, say to the age of 
14, the studies should be 
enough to keep the 
keen—while the physical system has no 
strain brought upon it by over-confine- 
ment or hard mental labor. In these 
early years, the simple studies of spelling 
and reading and the simple forms of 
mathematics, in which the large majori- 
ty of students who apply for admission 
to college are wofully deficient, should 
occupy the chief attention as studies in 
the class-room. The outlines of geogra- 
phy and history should be so fully given 
that the reading of the newspaper shall 
be intelligent work, because the scholar 
knows where events transpire; and such 
training in natural history should be se- 
cured that the senses may be on the alert 
for every new form and phenomenon in 
the natural world. By those who have 
the opportunity, French or German 
might be learned orally, without the de- 
tails of grammar. If this is done, with 
no more labor than is often wasted in 
teaching grammar and some parts of 
mathematics, when the scholar is utterly 
unprepared for the work; if this is done, 
and a taste for choice reading secured, at 
the age of 14 or 15 you are ready to be- 
gin the continuous work of education in 
earnest, so that the student shall not only 
acquire knowledge rapidly, but shall re- 
member the processes by which he ac- 


WASTE, STUDIES MUST BE 
AGE AND DEVELOP- 
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quires it. And this remembrance of the 

process is hardly less valuable than the 

knowledge itself, especially to one who 

is to engage in the work of instructing. 

WASTE FROM WANT OF PROPERLY GRAD- 
ING SCHOOLS. 

The waste of labor that comes from im. 
perfect classification of schools is so ap- 
parent that all understand and deplore it. 
This evil in country schools cannot be 
completely remedied, although much can 
be done by the skill and tact of the teach- 
er in bringing together all the elements 
that can be combined, and in providing, 
in the most efficient manner for the ex- 
ceptional studies that often range from 
the primer torhetoric and physics. In 
schools that are classified, there is often 
no little waste in the excess of machine- 
sy and multiplicity of rules. We criti- 
cise here with great caution, for every 
military man, and every presiding officer 
in a deliberative body, and every experi- 
enced teacher will tell you, and tell you 
truly, that many rules have borne the test 
of time as a means of rapid and efficient 
labor that, to the inexperienced, seem 
useless or burdensome. 

RULES OF DISCIPLINE SHOULD BE 
AND SIMPLE. 

But, after all, there is too much tenden- 
cy in large, well-classified schools and 
colleges, to make the machinery of gov- 
ernment cumbérsome, so that the rules 
become such a weight upon the student 
as to depress the mind and repress that 
spontaneity of individual action so es. 
sential to the healthy growth and devel- 
opment of the intellect. Just as soon as 
the student feels that, instead of being 
dealt with personally, he is only part of 
a great machine, that is controlled and 
worked as a whole, much of his individ- 
ual responsibility is lost, except to do his 
part in the machine- Personal respousi- 
bility, constant, as though no other stu- 
dent were associated with him, is the true 
condition of development; and, unless 
you secure that condition fully, much of 
the student’s time and strength is wasted, 
and your own strength is wasted in man- 
aging the machine, which, when the 
school dissolves, is worthless. Machine- 


FEW 

















ry is as essential in a school as in a cot- 


ton mill, but the simplest machinery pos. | 


sible that will accomplish the work, is 
best in both. Simplicity and directness 


are doubly essential in a school, because | 


you are dealing with living beings, and | 
it is the contact of the living teacher 

with the pupil in the whole process of 
education, that arouses activity and 
makes evcry germ of knowledge quicken 
to the fullest development. This is no 
plea for lax government; for the teacher 
who cannot govern promptly and perfect 
ly wastes a large portion of his time and 
strength directly, and does 
enough to the ch 
overbalance any iearning he may impart 


to them. 
WASTE FROM TOLERATION OF OLD ERRORS 
IN TEXT BOOKS. 


Another source of waste is the copying | 


of old mistakes and absurdities in text- 
books and methods of instruction and 
government, simply because they are | 
venerable and have been practiced or | 
recommended by those who have been 
famous in the work of education. We 
can hardly illustrate this point fully 
without danger of troubling some one 
who has written a book, or who still 
clings to some school tradition that 
might be denounced. We must be con- 
tent with stating the principle and giving 
one or two illustrations. 

The Linnean system of classification 
of plants was a purely artificial system, 
understood to be so by its great author, 
and yet such was the prestige of a name, 
and so persistent the custom of copying, 
‘hat this system held its place in our 
text-books and schools long after it might 
have been displaced by a natural system 
that represented botanical truth. 


ABSURDITY OF THE OLD CUSTOM OF EARLY 
MORNING PRAYERS IN COLLEGES. 
The early morning prayers, as former- 


ly conducted in many colleges, were an | 


example of the absurdities even wise 
men will accept from custom. 
were called out of bed before it was light 
on cold winter mornings, to hurry to a 


chapel without fires, and then pass to the | 
recitation room to recite by the dim light | 


of oil lamps 
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students found 
and attacks on 
And yet it 
this old cus- 
dark ages, a 
custom injurious to health and good mor- 
als, and opposed to common sense. 
WASTE FROM WANT OF FURTHER CLASSI- 
FYING STUDENTS IN COLLEGE. 
| There are two sources of waste in edu- 
cational labor over which the teacher has 
but little control. The first is the natu- 
ral stupidity of scholars, who find their 
way into every school and college. It is 
labor to spend time on dull 
ischolars, if we attempt to teach them 
| only what they are capable of learning 
| and what it is essential they should learn. 
| They are entitled to extra labor, as are 
| the deat and blind. But the mischief is, 
{stupid s‘udents are always forced, by 
{their parents or by their own over-esti- 
mate of their powers, into classes where 


of the 


The ill temper 
expression in rebellions 
| chapel and recitation roonis. 
yas very difficult to change 
tom, handed down from the 
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|they area dead wei ight upon the move- 
| ments of all connected with them. The 
}exhaustion that comes to the faithful 


jteacher from daily lifting and pulling 
and encouraging and driving such stu- 
dents is known only to those who have 
toiled long and seen their efforts as use- 
less as attempts to warm snow or make 


the blind see by describing colors. Book- 
learning is not the forte of allmen. And 
while some men attempt only those 


things for which they are well fitted, oth- 
ers are constantly attempting those things 
for which they are entirely unfit. Their 
life is a failure because they never under- 
stand their own capabilities. Almost 
every college has students who would 
make good business men, good special- 
ists in some science, perhaps, but for 
whom an attempt to acquire a college 
education means a great waste of time 
and effort on their part, a waste of strength 
and patience on the part of their in- 
structors. 

WASTE FROM IRREGULALITY OF ATTEND- 

ANCE OF PUPILS. 

There is a second hindrance from pa- 
rents that intereferes with every teacher’s 
work; this is their encouragement to 
|irregularity in school duties. It is mar- 
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velous what a number of marriages and | failed to kindle that interest that quick- 
special occasions occur in some families, | ens every mental power, and lights the 
as an excuse for taking sons and daugh-| fire of latent genius, which, once kin- 
ters from schoo]. The sons of some fam-| dled, reveals to its possessor truths far 
ilies are almost constantly absent at the | beyond the range of those whose minds 
beginning of the term. The parent sends | have never been touched by this life-giv- 
an excuse, which every teacher feels is | ing power of enthusiasm. It is said one 
no excuse. The student is injured by the | loses this enthusiasm after awhile. Then 
loss, and the whole class feels the effect. | he ought to stop teaching. If he cannot 
If the lessons are missed or made up | grow enthusiastic presenting the plainest 
there is waste of labor tor the teacher, | rules of arithmetic and Latin for the 
which can illy afford it. His work is | fiftieth time to « new mind, then he is unfit 
hard enough at best and thus to load him} for his work, and should spend his 
With extra work, or depress him by ren. | strength on stone or clay, which can only 
dering his labors, term after term, defect- | i yield to force, but never take form at the 
ive, through the caprice of the student, | mere glow of enthusiasm in the worker. 
and the ignorance or inconsiderateness | WASTE ARISING FROM NEGLECT OF MORAL 
of the parent, is a misfortune to him and | TRAINING. 


a shame to the offenders. | But, lust of all, there is a waste that 
WASTE FROM WANT OF ENTHUSIASM ON | brings loss and sorrow to the world. This 
PART OF TEACHERS. is neglect of moral and religious instruc- 
I have but two points more to make, | tion in connection with intellectual train- 
and these relate especially to the teacher. |ing. Who are the men who are causing 
There is a failure to secure energetic | humanity to blush for their dishonesty 
work and the best results, from lack of} and corruption, poisoning the world at 
enthusiasm. Without this no teachercan|the same time that they are cheating it 
have the best success, however learned | and astounding it? Why, men who are 
and faithful and hard-working he may | educated, but who despise the slow meth- 
be. Enthusiasm is the heat that softens|ods of honest gain and reject the old- 
the iron, that every blow may tell. En-| fashioned morality of the Bible. There 
thusiasm on the part of the teacher gives | must be a searching for the foundations; 
life to the student and an impulse to ev-| and that instruction or that education 
ery mental power. It gives the work of | which does not make prominent justice 
the school-room a quickening impulse, | as well as benevolence; das well as lib- 
and by this impulse makes the student a| erty; Honesty as well as thrift, and purity 
gatherer wherever he goes. It gives to| of life as well as enjoyment, should be 
the student independent power; power to | stamped by every true educator as a waste 
go alone. When this is accomplished | and a curse; for so it will prove in the 
there is no more waste in lifting, drag- | end. 
ging or driving. It was the enthusiasm} We understand the importance of our 
of Linnzeus that filled his lecture-room | work, the value of mental and moral cul- 
with students from all parts of Europe,|ture. We sce the inviting fields that call 
and then sent them over the world to|the student to labor, and the waiting 
gather new treasures tor themselves and | world that needs his time and the strength 
their master. It was the enthusiasm of | of his best cultured powers. Let us see 
Agassiz that clothed the commonest /|to it that no old notions, no routine of 
things with new life and beauty; that | duty, no shrinking from work or respon- 
charmed every listener and transformed | sibility shall spoil our harvest, so that at 
the aged and the young, the ignorant and | last we shall look back on a waste of en- 
the learned, into joyful learners. Anoth-| ergy and time. Let us work while the 
er man, with the same learning, the same | day lasts, with our might. Let us train 
devotion, and equal labor, might not ac-| our students for the study, for the family, 
complish one-tenth as much, because he | for the state, for the world. If we send. 





























them forth with the ability to Jaber, with 
a love of truth and justice, and with a 
spirit of self-saerdfice, our work will be a 
plessing to them and to the world. 


CAN WE SPEAK ENnGLisi ?—In our daily 
coversation we disfigure it with all varie- 
ties of slang, masculine or feminine, as the 
case may be—one as bad as the other. We 
disregard its delicate shades of meaning, 
we do all we can to deprive it of all force 
by our careless use of its terms, we load it 
with provincialisms and foreign phrases, 
and then we scornfully turn our backs up- 
on it as if it were an old worn-out servant 
who may have been of use to scrul our 
floors or sweep our barn-yards. We hire 
foreign nurses for our children, so that 
the first words they utter shall be either a 
French or German dialect, and we boast 
of the fact that these children talk only 
French or German, and “do not understnd 
one word of English.” 

Esau sold his birthright, but he hardly 
considered it a good bargain. We are not 
so wise as he yet, for we have not yet reach- 
the recognition of our terrible blunder by 
the mourning which showed that he was 
in reality not so foolish as he seemed. At 
presentwe are glorying in our mess of pot- 
tage. 

For is this not literally all that we have 
as the result of our barter? Ido not mean 
to speak disrespectfully of the German 
language, for we owe it too much to be 
so childish. Noble in thought accurate in 
construction, musical in its flow, it opens 
up to its thorough studenta mine of 
wealth which can not be equaled by any 
modern language, and our own owes its 
Vitality and strength to self-same stock. 
I would not be unjust to the French 
tongue, which masters so-called exact sci- 
ences, and bends itself with so much 
smooth facility to every varying mood of 
thought or fancy. 

But what German or what French do 
our children gain from the nurses and in- 
experienced teachers to whom they confi- 
ded in their first nine or ten years of life ? 
At most they can learn but baby-talk, for 
that is all they are capable of receiving. 
It is in vain to supply words where ideas 








Cau we Speak English. 
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do not exist for which they are needed. 
And even in this what inaccuracies do 
we not have, what interpolations of Eng- 
lish terms picked up from their compan- 
ions! We might as well—as we do in 
too many cases—leave the child to be 
talked to by only an ignorant Irish girl, 
and then hope to hear her expressing 
herself in pure English. But meanwhile 
the child learns English, so called, for 
she does this in spite of all prohibitions 
and orders not to use the useless, the un- 
clean thing. And what kind of English 
does she speak? It is unnecessary to 
answer the question, for we need only 
listen to the talk of the children around 
us, in our schools and in our families, to 
hear ourselves —ANNA C. BRACKETT, in 
Harper's Magazine for September. 
SS : 
THE OBJECT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
he first thing to be determined is, the 
true object of the higher education. Is 
it, as some would seem to suppose, purely 
ornamental, a thing valuable only as far 
as it givesa man extra polish and ele- 
gance of mind, a mere luxury, with no 
practical bearings upon the every-day du- 
ties of common, busy life? Such an idea 
is preposterous. Of course, ornamental 
culture is something to be desired; its 
acquirement confers honor upon the 
acquirer; facilities should be furnished 
for its attainment. But true education, 
including all this, goes far deeper. Its 
purpese is to develop the mind; to 
strengthen the thinking faculties in every 
possible direction; to render the acqui- 
sition of new knowledge easier and surer ; 
to increase the student’s resources; and to 
render him better fitted for dealing with 
the useful affairs of the world. Such an 
education is never completed; it grows 
throughout a lifetime; it is self-propa- 
gating; its most valuable features are 
acquired outside of schools and colleges. 
All that a college can do is to help lay 
its foundations, by training the mental 
power for subsequent use. Which course 
of studies best carries out this purpose ? 
—ProF. CLARKE, in Popular Science 
Monthly for August. 
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How Mountains ARE SAWED IN Two. | 
—The contracting or shriveling of the | 
earth causes the rocks near the surface to | 
wrinkle or fold, and such a fold was start- 
ed athwart the course of the river. Had 
it been suddenly formed, it would have 
been an obstruction sufficient to turn the 
water in a new course to the east, beyond 
the extension of the wrinkle; but the 
emergence of the fold above the general 
surface of the country was little or no fast- 
er than the progress of the corrosion of 
the channel. We may say, then, that the 
river did not cut its way down through the 
mountains, from a height of many thou- 
sand feet above its present site; but, having 
an elevation differing but little, perhaps, 
from what it now has, as the fold was lift- 
ed, it cleared away the obstruction by cut- 
ting a canon and the walls were thus ele- 
vated on either side. The river preserved 
its level, but mountains were lifted up; as 
the saw revolves on a fixed pivot, while 
the log through which it cuts is moved 
along. The river was the saw which cut 
the mountains in two.—Poveil. 

How To Earn a Livinc.—We are con- 
stantly in the receipt of letters whose wri- 
ters want to be told how to earn a living. 
In stating what they are willing to do to 
earn a living, the writers usually omit to 
state that they are willing to come right 
down to real hard work—to that absolute 
drudgery without which nothing of any 
account was ever achieved by anybody. 
And work must be done as work; and the 
worker must not be ashamed to have it un- 
derstood that it is work, and that he is 
doing it because be has to do it in order 
to get a living. No one can earn an hon- 
est living on false pretences. Unless one’s 
heart and mind are in his work, it is not 
apt to be successfully done; nor will he 
grow strong and prosperous in doing it. 
The man who believes in hard work, and 
is willing to be known as one who earns 
his living, if he is also intelligent, honest 
and economical, is the man who is almost 
sure to earn it, and to geton in the world, 
so that after a time, he can rest from his 
toil, and enjoy the fruits of his industry 
and thrift—New York Ledger. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
DISTRICTS. 

Q. Section 1 says “no district can or 
shall embrace more than 36 square miles 
of land,” but this town embraces more 
than 20 townships and has only six dis- 
tricts. How is this? 

A. Laws operate in the future, not in 
the past. Districts formed since the law 
was amended, in 1868, cannot contain 
more than 86 sections. Districts previ- 
ously formed are not affected by the law, 
though embracing a hundred sections. 

Q. Our district was formed more than 
three years ago, and has maintained a 
school ever since, but the supervisors, as 
we now find, put more than 36 sections 
into the district, contrary to law. The 
territory in excess is not inhabited. Must 
our district and all its previous action be 
considered null and void, and must we 
begin back and do all over again ? 

A. No; the territory of the district is 
one thing; its organization, corporate ex- 
istence, and work as a district are quite 
another. The supervisors can cure their 
error and bring the district within legal 
bounds by an order of alteration, or by 
forming a new district if there is need. 
No harm can have ensued from their over- 
sight, exeept that some taxes may per- 
haps have been collected on land not le- 
gally in the district. 

Q. We have no map of our district, 
and the town clerk refuses to furnish one. 
No district in town has an order of for- 
mation, and the town officers assess the 
lands to different districts according to 
their own notions, and with great partial- 
ity. What can be done? 

A. The simple and peaceful remedy 
is for the people of the town to adopt 
the town system. But in the mean time 
you can compel the town clerk to furnish 
a map of each district to its clerk, and to 
keep a map of all the districts in his 
office. (Sec. 58.) The order for the for- 
mation of every district should also be 
filed in his office. Town officers may be 
preceeded against by mandamus to com- 
pel performance of official duty. 

















Q. A new district was formed and the 
town board refused to determine the 
amount due to it from the old one, saying 
we might build our school house with 
our own means. Is there any remedy ? 

A. The remedy is mandamus. 

Q. Suppose the district refuses to raise 
and pay over the amount determined, 
what is the remedy ? 

A. The remedy here too is mandamus, 
and not assumpsit. (38 Wis., 333.) 

Q. Can the distcict clerk, or the dis- 
trict board call a special meeting without 
request of five legal voters, and would 
the business transacted be legal ? 

A. The proper way to call a special 
mecting is on request of five legal voters 
of the district. When a special meeting 
is held, the call should be asked for and 
should be read. If no such call appears 
to have been made as the law provides 
for, the voters might reasonably choose 
to dissolve the meeting and go home. 
But being assembled, then if due notice 
has been given, and the object of the 
meeting has been duly specified, it can- 
not be held that to act on the business 
proposed would be illegal. The direction 
as to the five legal voters is prudential, 
and should be observed, but cannot be 
considered as absolutely mandatory. 


Q. If an annual meeting adjourns to 
hear the report of a committee, can the 
adjourned meeting transact any other 
business than that to be reported on? 

A. The adjourned meeting has ali the 
powers of the previous meeting, of which 
itis simply a continuation, except that 


the power to elect officers expires in ten | 
The specific reason for the ad-| 


days. 
journment does not cut off other business. 
Very important business might have been 
overlooked at the previous session. Nev- 
ertheless, advantage should not be taken 
of an absence of voters caused by misap- 
prehension as to the power of the adjourn- 
ed meeting. 
SUB-DISTRICTS. 
Q. Cana subdistrict, under the town 


system, embrace more than 36 square | 


miles? 


Official Department. 





A. No, nothing becomes legal under | funds of the state, under Chapt. 60, Gen. 
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the modified system which, by prohibi- 
tion, was illegal before. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. Two members of a school board of 
a district in this city (which is under the 
county superintendency), resigned last 
night. How shall their places be filled ? 

A. By the “town clerk,” that is, the 
city clerk, to whom the reports of the 
district officers are made. (Sec Sec. 50, 
School Code, and See. 20, Chap. V. Rev. 
Statutes ) 

Q. Our old treasurer was re-elected, 
but failed to filea new bond within ten 
days. The board disagreeing did not fill 
the vacancy. The town clerk then ap- 
pointed the old treasurer. Was that not 
illegal ? 

A. It was simply a questiomw of expe- 
diency. If the old treasurer failed to file 
a bond because he could not get a bonds- 
man, that would be a good reason for not 
appointing him; but if the failure was a 
mere inadvertence, if he was clearly the 
choice of the district, and had served and 
given general satisfaction, the town clerk 
did wisely, as well as acted legally, in ap- 
pointing him. 

DISTRICT BOARD. 

A. If a district votes to build a school 
house costing a certain sum, but votes no 
tax, is the board authorized to go on and 
build ? 

A. The vote to build should be follow- 
ed by a vote to raise the requisite tax, but 
if this is omitted, and the board goes on 
and contracts to build, the contract binds 
the district. The tax may be voted a 
any time at a special meeting. 

Q. Could the board in the mean time 
borrow money ? 

A. Not unless authorized by the dis. 
trict. 

Q. Can a board issue orders and raise 
money on them, ata discount say of ten 
per cent? 

A. Noauthority is given to a board 
to do this. The legitimate way to raise 
money, if needed in advance of its col- 
lection on tax, is to have the district au- 
thorize a loan, under sections 114-115. 
Loans may be effected from the trust 
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Laws of 1873. Application should be | For a city with a board of education, the 
made to the Land Commissioners, at Mad- | city treasurer would perform the duties, 
ison. PERMITS WITHOUT EXAMINATION. 
a ee eee Q. Is a teacher who holds only a 
(). The site was leased for our school | « permit” to be considered a “ qualified” 
house on condition that it should be used | teacher, and can the school taught by her 
only for school purposes. Cun the board | pe reported, and draw money, if it is 
open it for mectings under the law passed | found that she was not examined ? 
law passed last winter ’ | <A. The “permit,” i. e., the limited 
A. Not while on the present site, on | certificate held by the teacher, is legal 
the terms of the existing lease. (Const., | evidence that she is “ qualified ;” the 
Art. L, See. 12.) | hiring was legal, the school is legal, and 
Q. Can the board allow the school) may be reported and draw money. At 
house to be used by a “Grange ” or other | the same time, if it be the fact that the 
secret society ? superintendent issued the document with- 
A. The law of last winter authorizes | out any examination whatever, he is to 
the board to allow its use for “religious | he censured, and something more if it is 
meetings, temperance meetings, or any | his habit. 
other meetings which in the judgment of 
& majority of the board will aid in dis- 
seminating intelligence and good morals 
among the inhabitants of the district.” 
The law does not prescribe that all such 
meetings shall be public. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDEN'T’S ALLOWANCE. 
Q. Is the allowance of one or two 
hundred dollars for stationery, postage 
and printing (authorized by section 95), 
for the term, of two years, or for a year? 
A. It must be understood to be for 
the year, for the reason that the law 
Q. Must the high school board ex-| provides, in the same section, that the 
pressly authorize the hiring of teachers) salary should be so much per annum, pay- 
(Sec. 3) before it can be done* able quarterly, but afterwards provided 
A. In section 7 the board is invested | poy 4 per diem also. 
with the power and required to perform Q. Is the certificate of the superin. 
the duties of an ordinary school board,}tendent as to the amount necessary, to 
and among these duties is that of hiring precede or follow the expenditure ? 
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teachers. The provision in section 3/4. Logically it would follow: but in 
seems, therefore, to be superfiuous. practice it is very likely that superin- 


Q. Tam puzzled by the provisions as| tendents some time in office certify in ad. 
to the treasurer, and by the comment on} vance, 
the law as just published, that the board Q. When is the allowance to be paid? 
is to appoint one of their own number.| 4 Ag the superintendent has to pay 
Please explain. out money from time to time for these 
In the comment on section 6, after the] expenses, he ought not to be obliged to 
words, “it must be inferred that he is to} wait long for it, and as his salary is pay- 
be chosen by the board from their own] able quarterly it is reasonable that the 
number,” were inadvedently omitted the | allowance should be paid as often. 
words—“ where no other provision is} Q. Must a bill of the expenditures be 
made.” If a single district establishes a] made out and audited ? 
high school, the district board will be the} A. This is not prescribed; the certifi- 
high school board, the treasurer included. | cate takes the place of this. 
If two or more districts in different towns,}| Q. Is the allowance payable in cash or 
or if two or more towns, establish the | “ orders?’ 
school, thep unless the board appoint aj A. The superintendent is entitled to 
treasurer from their own number, there | the money, but when the order for pay- 
seems to be no way of filling the place. | ment is given him he may find the treas- 
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ury empty, and thus be obliged to wait, 
or dispose of his order at discount. 
; Q. Can a county superintendent hold 





not under his jurisdiction ? 

A. There is no reason why he should 
not, if it is the most convenient place for 
the teachers of one of his examination 
districts, or for a general, supplementary 
examination. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. What is to be done with school 
money not distributed ? 

A. If itis an extra amount received 
by mistake, it should be returned. If it 
is left on hand because not called for by 
the treasurer of a district, it is to be add- 
ed to the amount distributed the next 
year. (Sec. 61.) 

Q. Ifa teacher is notified to omit 
school for a day, that the town board may 
use the school house, is she entitled to 
wages for that day ? 

A. Yes, unless she waives her claim 
or consents to make it a day of vacation. 
, Q. Can a town vote a school tax at $1 
a scholar, and cause it to be assessed and 
collected in the several districts on that 
basis ? 

A. The town may decide that the tax 
in the aggregate shail be on this basis, 
i.e., if there are 600 scholars $600 shall 
be raised; but the tax must be assessed 
and collected according to the assessed 
valuation of property, on the whole town 
alike. 

Q. Last winter we had an extra teach- 
er, who heard a number of classes in a 
small room fitted up for that purpose. 
Does that make our school a graded 
‘school ? 

A. It does not. 

Q. Does the JourNAL oF EDUCATION 
subscribed for by a town clerk belong to 
him or to the town ? 

A. If paid for out of public funds it 
belongs to the town, and should be pass- 
ed over to the next incumbent with other 
books and papers. 





—— ooo 
Ir aman hasany religion worth having 








an examination in a city in his county | 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
SOME GOOD OMENS. 


It is with pleasure that we notice the 
| reorganization of two of our old, but 
| hitherto not very successful, private edu- 
cational institutions—the “Wisconsin Fe- 
male College,’ at Fox Lake, and the 
“Wayland University,” at Beaver Dam. 
In their reorganization, several sensible 
and noteworthy changes have been made. 

In the first place, those pretentious and 
high-sounding misnomers, “Coilege” and 
“University” have been discarded. The 
“Wisconsin Female College” is hereafter 
to be known under the more modest and 
appropriate title, For Lake Seminary. 
“Wayland University’? wisely asks to be 
henceforth known as Wayland Institute. 
Hereafter no pompous fraud is to lurk in 
| their very names. 
In the next place, even greater wisdom 
| has been exhibited by the Fox Lake au- 
thorities in throwing wide open to both 
sexes the doors hitherto barred against 
one. No longer are the boys there to 
suffer from the unjust discrimination of 
the past. Algebra and Geometry, Bota- 
ny and Chemistry, Latin and Greek, are 
to be hereafter taught in that pleasant 
village irrespective of sex. Freedom 
and equal rights have won another victo- 
ry, of which we trust the Seminary will 
remain an imperishable monument. 

Again, an avowed and leading object 
of these schools is to furnish good pre- 
paratory instruction. They offer to fit 
young men for either the classical or sci- 
entific course in college. Beaver Dam 
also advertises ‘‘a thorough academic 
course for those who de not intend to en- 
ter college.” Fox Lake adds “a Normal 
course for those who wish to qualify 
themselves for teaching.” Beyond this 
they make no pretense. There is no in- 
timation that they desire to do college 
work. 

All this strikes us as commendable, 
and these schools have our best wishes 








; - 
he will do his duty and not make a fuss | 
‘about it. Itis the empty kettle that rattles. | 


for their prosperity and usefulness. Nay, 
more, they have the expression of our 
conviction that there is a broad and rich 
and hitherto almost unappropriated field 
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before them, and hence that they are | 


needed. Their success is assured if their 
management is reasonably judicious. 
Believing that the best interests of the 
State are in entire harmony with the 
highest success of these and a dozen oth- 
er like institutions in other counties, we 
venture to suggest some conditions upon 
which alone that success can be assured. 
First, and indispensably necessary, is 
a fair endowment for each. 
be an assured income sufticient to keep a 
competent and permanent corps of teach- 
ers. 


from tuition alone. 


Wisconsin Four 


There must | 





Such an income cannot be secured | 
It is idle to expect | 
this in these days of numerous and well- | 
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establishment in our state of a score of 
other private Seminaries, Institutes or 
Academies exclusively devoted to thor. 
ough Academic instruction. Instead of 
bewailing the decadence of the old New 
England Academy, with its many admi- 
rable features, and supposing that only 
in some system of state bounty is it to 
find renewal of life, let its friends cour. 
ageously look to private endowment as 
the source whence it may obtain new 
vigor. Thus already has New England 
put upon an enlarged and secure basis 
some of her own Academies which oth- 
erwise would have fallen in the competi- 
tion with the public system. Thus can 


equipped public schools. All experience | and should and will Wisconsin and other 


is against it. 


Yet while it is a fact that | Western states yet do. 


There is room. 


such schools cannot find sufficient sup-| The harvest is great, and the laborers at 


port in tuition alone, it is also a fact that, | 
with good teachers, tuition can be de-) 
pended upon to meet the chdef burden of | 


A thoroughly good and useful | 


expense. 
Academy, if fairly located and wisely | 
managed, can find good support in tui- | 
tion receipts supplemented by the income | 
of an endowment fund of not more than | 
$50,000. A fund of one-half this amount, | 
or say enough to secure the salary of the | 
Principal, willin many cases free the man- 
agement from all pecuniary anxiety, and 
secure a beneficent and permanent educa- 
tional force, compared with which the 
outlay in endowment is insignificant. 

Another condition of success is that 
the school be practically unsectarian. It 
were better, we believe, if it were also 
nominally so. A moral and religious at- 
mosphere should pervade it, but it is un- 
desirable that the control should be in 
the hands of any one sect or denomina. 
tion. A school which proposes to be a 
common benefit will find its greatest 
prosperity in confining its activities to 
intellectual culture, and such moral and 
religious culture as forms the common 
ground upon which all denominations 
rest. 

If unsectarian, with sufficient means 
to employ competent and permanent 
teachers, and to furnish such other equip- 
ment as good schools need, large pros- 
perity and usefulness would attend the 





jer the reverse. 


best far too few and weak. Let us here 
repeat some words from the last Annual 
Report of the Superintendent: 


“ However much the state may do, 


| there will always be room for well di- 


rected and sustained private educational 
enterprise. It should not be the policy 
of the state to discourage such, but rath- 
As the state becomes 


|more populous, the field for both public 


and private endeavor widens. The fur- 
ther prosperity of the public schools 


| does not necessarily involve diminished 


success for private schools. Where the 
field is so broad, and is becoming con- 
stantly broader, friendly rivalry between 
state and denominational (or private) in- 
stitutions may easily be beneficial to 
both, and to the common interests of all 
classes.” 


WE have still half a dozen copies of 
the “ Addresses and Proceedings” of the 
Detroit meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, which we will sell at 
wholesale cost price, $1.25 each, and the 
postage, if sent by mail. We understand 
that at the recent Minneapolis meeting 
the volume was in demand at $1.75. This 
is the last chance to procure this valua- 
ble collection of able papers on the great 
educational topics of the day, at a trifling 
cost. 

















THE EAU CLAIRE MEETING. 

We devote a large portion of our pres- 
ent issue to the Secretary’s report and 
other papers of the recent meeting of the 
State Association at Eau Claire. The re- 
port is appropriately made the leading 
article. It is the record of a most agree- 
able and profitable session, held among ¢ 
people fitly characterized by one of the 
resolutions as long to be held in remem- 
brance for their “overflowing hospital- 
ity.’ Our one source of personal regret 
was that illness allowed us to be present 
only during the last day of the session. 
We had lost two-thirds of the thoroughly 
“ood time” of the whole. 

For the success of the last two meet- 
ings of the Association much credit is 
due to the excellent management of Pres- 
ident Emery, whose good taste and judg- 
nent furnished each time a varied and 
attractive programme. 

The President’s Address, elsewhere 
printed, is a very appropriate, practical 
and suggestive paper, which we com- 
mend to general perusal. The influence 
of the Association in advancing the cause 
of popular education throughout the 
state is clearly exhibited, and constitutes 
& most encouraging omen for further 
effort. He says: “I have been greatly 
interested in reading the records of the 
Association from its organizaticn. They 
show that its voice has been heard in 
proposing, advocating and successfully 
accomplishing nearly all the important 
measures in our educational system, 
which are to-day a source of pride to the 
state.” 

This we believe to be strictly true. It 
is, moreover, as it should be. Who ought 
to be better qualified to see the defects in 
our educational system, and to devise 
remedies therefor, than the cultured 
members of this Association of teachers ? 
Who understand educational problems so 
well? Who are so fully acquainted with 
educational thought and progress in oth- 
er countries? Now that so many educa- 
ted, able and influential men are perma- 
nently devoted to the work of teaching, 
and that in consequence Pedagogy is be- 
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gining to rank with Law, Medicine and 
Divinity as one of the true professions, 
the world begins to feel that, like Law, 
Medicine, etc., Education must be entrust- 
ed to the specialists who thoroughly pre- 
pare for it. Those unlearned in the Law 
do not venture to controvert the opinion 
of able lawyers. The judgment of skill- 
ful physicians receives the implicit con- 
fidence of those unacquainted with med- 
icine and surgery. So now it is begin- 
ning to be tacitly admitted that only 
those who have made educational prob- 
lems a careful study are competent to 
have charge of educational interests, 
both local and general. 

Thus, an Educational Association like 
our own, by the divine right of its special 
intelligence, originates and accomplishes 
desirable educational reforms. The peo- 
ple naturally look to it for light and 
guidance in this direction. What it has 
approved they will be inclined to adopt. 
It has, therefore, an important mission— 
a high responsibility. Great things are 
Within its grasp. 

Some of the yet unaccomplished re- 
forms and unsolved problems which are 
hereafter to claim its attention, are indi- 
cated in the above mentioned address. 
In respect to some of these, it is time for 
the Association to take definite and pro- 
nounced action. The best interests of 
the state demand it. Such action, we 
doubt not, will be taken at the Executive 
Session in December, and important ad- 
ditions to the School Law secured as a 
result. We refer, in particular, to a uni- 
form state tax for school purposes, and to 
a State Library System. These are every- 
where meeting with favor, and must ere 
long be secured by legal enactment. 


Tue Polk County Press says the Nor- 
mal Institute just held in that county was 
more largely attended than any previous 
one, showing increasing interest. The 
conductor, Rev. A O. Wright (who was 
assisted by C. W. Fenlason), lectured 
also on two evenings, on the First Three 
Centuries of the Roman Fmpire, and the 
First Three Centuries of the Christian 


Church. 
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EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


Last month we printed an article on 
“The Progress of Education in Russia,” 
which doubtless many of our readers pe- 
rused with interest. It contains much 
valuable and curious information, and is 
another evidence of the enterprise and 
usefulness of the Bureau of Education 
at Washington. It appears that Russia 
is making decided progress, education- 
ally, although she is suffering from some 
great disadvantages which render such 
progress difficult. Not the least inter- 
esting part of the article is that referring 
to the “itinerant schools’? of Norway 
and Sweden, by which education is made 
substantially universal in those far-away 
northern lands. 

We shall print in our next number a 
still more interesting and even marvelous 
account of the progress of popular edu- 
cation in Egypt at the present time, de- 
rived from another source. It is truly 
wonderful how the school-master 
marching on around the globe in his ca- 
reer of conquest. His victories are Na- 
poleonic, and the best of it is that no 
Waterloo defeat awaits him at the end. 


is 


PENNSYLVANIA HELprne Russta.—Hon. 
A. G. Curtin, Minister to Russia, in a re- 
cent lecture, says the Pennsylvania school 
system has been practically adopted in 
that country, and H. L. Dieffenbach, ed- 
itor of the Bloomsburg (Pa.) Columbinn, 
adds the following incident: 

“While the writer was quietly seated, 
about 1860, in the Executive depertment 
at Harrisburg, where he then held 
official position, his room was entered 
by Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes, the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and a stran- 
ger, who was introduced as an attache of 
the Russian diplomatic legation at Wash- 
ington. Their business was stated to be 
to inquire the reason for the adoption of 
certain provisions of our school law. 
After a few preliminary words, the writer 
was surprised by the Russian drawing 
from his pocket a pamphlet copy of our 
schoo] laws and going through it section 
by section, and frequently sentence by 
sentence, inquiring the reason for their 
adoption, and noting all the answers on 
the margin, in short hand. The explana- 


tion given was that it was designed to ed. | 
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ucate the children of the serfs of Russia, 
and that the Pennsylvania school system 
had attracted the attention of the govern. 
ment of that country as the best in the 
world for the purpose, and that it would 
probably be adopted. We had often 
heard vaguely that it had been adopted, 
but now we have the information direct 
and positive from Governor Curtin that 
such is the fact. Pennsylvania justly 
stands at the head of American states for 
educational facilities afforded her sons 
and daughters, but her own people will 
be the last to appreciate the fact.” 


The distinctive features of the Pennsyl. 
vania system which commend it to uni- 
versal favor, are a vigorous county super- 
intendency (not elective and so the foot- 
ball of politics, but appointive by the 
local school officers, subject to the con- 
firmation of the State Superintendent), 
and the town system. When will Wiscon- 
sin show as much good sense as semi- 
barbarous Russia ? 


WE publish this month the conclusion 
of Mr. Caverno’s excellent address to the 
students of Platteville Normal School, 
presented at the close of the school year 
in June last. While this address is prac- 
tical to the last degree, it is also exceed- 
ingly interesting reading; there is nota 
heavy or dry paragraph in it. Mr. Caver- 
no is an original, vigorous thinker, and a 
racy, pungent, and at times quaint writer. 
His advice to young people—with nearly 
all of which we heartily agree—is all the 
more valuable as coming from one who 
leads by example as well as by precept. 

We regret that the length of the ad- 
dress compelled its publication in two 
parts, but advise our readers to give 
themselves the pleasure of a re-perusal 
of the part printed last month before 
commencing this concluding portion. 


THE proceedings of the Association, 
President’s Address, and other matters, 
crowd out the usual variety this month, 
for which we will make amends next 
month. 


THE Superior 7¢mes speaks very favor- 
ably of the success of Mr. Geo. H. How- 
ard, as the Principal of the public schools 
of that city, and of his assistant, noticing 
especially the proficiency made in read- 
ing and arithmetic. 

















THE STATE EXAMINATION, 


At the recent examination for State 
Certificates, held in this city, August 11- 
14, and conducted by Professors Rock- 
wood, Viebahn and Beck, as the Board 
of State Examiners, twenty-five appli- 
cants were present, eleven more than last 
year. As the result of the examination 
the Board recommended the granting of 
permanent certificates to four, and five 
years’ certificates to two of the candi- 
dates. In accordance with this recom- 
mendation the State Superintendent has 
issued certificates as follows: 

Unlimited Certificates to 

Kirk Spoor, Brandon, Wis. 

‘Charles F. Ninman, Watertown, Wis. 

‘Thomas F. Frawley, Madison, Wis. 

Albert E. Chase, Hartford, Wis. 

Limited, or five years’ Certificates to 

Warren J. Brier, Baraboo, Wis. 

Albert Wood, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 





Townsuip SysT—eM.—In a recent circu- | 
lar, Supt. Waggoner, of Richland county, 
calls attention to this system, and says: 

Its important advantages are: 

1. Todiminish the aggregate school 
expense, and establish a uniform rate of 
taxation for the town. 

2. To enable each child in the town 
to go to that school which is most bene- 
ficial or convenient for him. 

3. To dispense with a large number 
of school officers, and secure better su- 
pervision. 

4. To dispense with summer terms in 
very small districts and allow the chil- 
dren to attend some other school. 

5, To enable a town to maintain a 
high school to which all who could pass 
a specified examination would be admit- 
ted, thus stimulating the pupils of the 
lower schools to greater exertion. 





Mn. Frep TELKE, secretary of the Town 
Board of Prairie Farm, Barron county, 
notices some want of punctuality in at- 
tendance, but says: ‘Our schools are 
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FALL INSTITUTES. 


] 


| The following is a substantially full 
| and accurate list of short Institutes to be 
| held during the months of September and 
| October, and indicates county, place, 
| time, duration, and also the conductors: 
BY PROF. GRAHAM: 
| Oconto, Oconto, Aug. 23, 1 week. 
Kenosha, Wilmot, Aug. 30, 2 weeks. 
Fond du Lac, 2d, Fond du Lac, Sept. 
13, 1 week. 
Calumet, Chilton, Sept. 20,2 weeks. 
Kewaunee, Kewaunee, Oct. 4, 1 week. 
Winnebago, Omro, Oct. 11, 1 week. 
Brown, Depere, Oct. 18, 1 week. 
BY PROF. MC’GREGOR: 
Marquette, Packwaukee, Sept. 20, 2 
weeks. 
Crawford, Mt. Sterling, Oct. 4, 1 week. 
Waupaca, New London, Oct. 11, 1 week. 
Iowa, Mineral Point, Oct. 18, 1 week. 
Grant, Patch Grove, Oct. 25, 1 week. 
BY PROF. SALISBURY: 
Columbia, Rio, Sept. 20, 2 weeks. 
Dodge, 2d, Mayville, Oct. 4, 1 week. 
Dane, 2d, Oregon, Oct. 11, 1 week. 
Washington, Hartford, Oct. 18, 1 week. 
BY PROF. THAYER: 
Trempealeau, Whitehall, Sept. 13, 1 
week. ; 
Pepin, Durand, Sept. 27, 1 week. 
BY W. A. DE LE MATYR AND DR. FRENCH: 
Jackson, Black River Falls, Aug. 30, 
2 weeks. 
BY DR. FRENCH. 
La Fayette, Darlington, Sept. 13, 1 week. 
BY A. F. NORTH: 
Racine, Rochester, Sept. 20, 2 weeks. 
Milwaukee, 1st, Oak Creek, Oct. 4,1 
week. 
Adams, White Creek, Oct. 18, 1 week. 
BY I. N. STEWART: 
Sheboygan, Plymouth, Aug. 23,1 week. 
BY PROF. BECK: 
Rock, 1st, Evansville, Aug. 30, 1 week. 
BY A. EARTHMAN: 
Buffalo, Alma, Aug. 30, 1 week. 





THE Wayland Institute, at Beaver Dam, 
opens Sept. 14, under A. 8S. HutcHEns, 
A. M., as Principal. Addresss T. B. 





otherwise in a flourishing condition; we 
have let the contract for five new school 
houses, all to be finished this fall ready 
fora winter school. The township sys- 


Pray, Secretary, for further information, 
at Beaver Dam. 





CrrcuLaRrs in regard to the new open- 
ing of the Fox Lake Seminary may be 





tem of school government is giving gen- | 


' eral satisfaction.” 
3—Vol. V, No. 9. 





obtained of Rev. A. O. Wricut, Princi- 


-palelect. Address him at Fox Lake. 
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WE sce that Prof. J. WERwN1xI1, former. | 
ly in the Platteville Normal School, is 
engaged in Institute work again this sea- | 
son, in Iowa. 


Supr. A. A. SPENCER announces a six 
weeks’ Normal Institute for Green Lake 
county, at Princeton, commencing Sep- 
tember 14. 


of 
T, 


J.P. Brices, late Superintendent 
Kenosha Co., takes the place of M. 


Park, in Racine, who takes charge of the | 


model school at Oshkosh. 

Prof. A. O. Wricut takes charge of 
Fox Lake Female College, which will 
hereafter have a male department. 

L. D. Harvey goes from Mazomanie 
to Sheboygan. 

Prof. J. H. Terry takes charge at Me- 
nomonie. 


W. J. WaGGoNER, Superintendent of 
Richland county, notices the success at- 
tendant upon the plan so changing the 
ordinary school terms in most of the 
county districts, as to have vacation in 
July and August. He says less than 50 
districts had school the past summer in 
these months. 
months fall and a two months spring 


term (besides the winter term) is rapidly | 


growing in favor. 





EaRty in the session considerably over 
one hundred teachers were enrolled for 
the Normal Institute now being held at 
Viroqua, Vernon county, under D. Mc- 
Gregor and A. F. North. We opine that 
the teachers in that somewhat isolated 
locality will obtain a “Scotch blessing ” 
of a novel and most acceptable character. 


WE learn from the River Falls Press 


that Prof. Albert Earthman, at present in | 


charge of the Madison School in St. Paul, 
Minn., has been elected Professor of Mu- 
sic, Drawing, and will also have charge 


of the department of Calisthenics, of the | 


Normal School. 

“Honor to whom honor is due.” 
F. Nichols was re-elected treasurer of this | 
school district at the late school meet- 


The practice of a two | 


J. 
| 
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ing. Should he live to complete the 
‘term for which he was elected he will be 
| twenty-one ’—having served in that ca. 
| pacity twenty-one years. We doubt wheth- 
er there is another instance of the kind 
|on record in Wisconsin.—River Falls Ad- 
CANCE. 


oo or 
BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


| ELEMENTS OF INFINETISEMAL CALCULUS. 
By James C. Ciark, A. M., Professor 
in William Jewell College (Mo.) Cin- 
cinnati and New York: "Ww ilson, Hin. 
kle & Co. 


We notice two excellent features in this 
manual: the subject is presented in such 
a way as to enlist the interest and confi- 
dence of the young student at the outset, 
and it is treated with a philosophical full- 
ness not always found in similar treatis- 
es. This, in the end, will be found more 
| valuable and satisfactory to both pupil 

and teacher. Numerous examples are 

introduced, with applications to both 
| analysis and geometry. The mechanical 
execution of the book seems to be fault- 
less, 


PLAIN AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 
AND MENsuRATION. By A. ScHUYLER, 
LL. D., Professor in Baldwin Univer. 
sity (0. ), and author of various mathe. 
matical works. Cincinnati and New 
York: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


This treatise was prefixed to the au- 
|thor’s work on Surveying and Naviga- 
tion, which appeared in 1873, and which 
|Wwe noticed favorably at the time. Its 
/ separate publication will be convenient 
for those who do not wish to study sur- 
veying or navigation. The trigonomet- 
rical functions are discussed in a less ab- 
stract and therefore more readily com- 
prehensible manner, we think, than is 
usual, and mensuration is happily treated. 


First LEssONS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GuAGE. By Tuos. W. Harvey, A. M., 
author of Grammars and Readers. 

York: Wilson, 





Hinkle & Co. 

In accordance with the increasing ce- 
more rational 
jmethods of teaching our language to 
| children, the author adds this little book 
| to his language series. We think he has 
succeeded admirably in presenting the 
old bug-bear of composition writing “in 


| 
| Cincinnati and New 
| 
| 


|mand for simpler and 
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a natural and attractive manner.’’ What | school year, at $1.00 a year, postage pre- 
was perhaps looked upen as a hateful | |paid. Specimen number 25 cents, and 
task, will become under this ingenious | the remaining nine numbers for 75 cents 
plan, a thing of delight, to both teacher | additional. Although it began its exist- 
and pupil. While “grammatical terms) ence so recently as last January, it 
have been used sparingly,” still more | already circulates in thirty states and ter- 
could be spared, we think, till the child | ritories, and has received the cordial en- 
reaches a higher book; but we will find dorsement of educatjonal editors and au- 
no fault. The reformation of an old and! thors, college professors, State, County, 
strongly seated abuse is not to be effected City and Village Superintendents, and 
attone step. See advertisement, 3d p. cover. teachers, in all parts of the country. It 
serves, in a manner, the place of many 
AppLetons’ JourNat.—This sterling costly books of reference. Its extensive 
weekly is devoted to Popular Literature, range makes it certain that each number 
Science and the Arts. The design of the | will contain matter valuable for all class- 
publishers, which is to furnish a periodi- es of teachers, from the professor in the 
cal that shall afford the reader, in addi- | college to the humblest teacher in the 
tion to an abundance of entertaining | district school. No earnest and studious 
popular literature, a thorough survey of| teacher can afford to do without it. If 
the progress of thought, the advance of) he has a difficulty in school management, 
the arts, and the doings in all branches | Grammar, Mathematics, Logic, Rhetoric, 
of intellectnal effort, is well carried cut.) Physical or Metaphysical Science, Greek, 
Engravings are employed when they} Latin, French or German, let him state 
serve to illustrate the text, but never) itin Educational Notes and Queries, and 
merely as pictures. It gives much more | he will doubtless receive aid trom some 
reading matter for the same yearly sub. | teacher who has surmounted the difficul- 
scription than is contained in the largest Saas ce a ae ee 
of the monthly magazines. Subscription | the first volume. 
price $4.50 per annum, including post- | 
age. Address D. Appleton & Co., pub. | CHILDs’ PATENT Fouprne Desk is said 
lishers, New York. | to mark an era in school furniture. We 
| 








—— i have not had an opportunity to examine 
EpvcaTionaL NOTES AND QUERIES.— | it, but Hadley Brothers and Kane, who 


This unique Periodical is edited and | advertise it in this number, give “ twenty- 
published by W. D. Henkle, Salem, O.,| five reasons for its superiority to other 
is issued monthly for ten months of the| desks.” 














sa JUST PUBLISHED. “© 


RIDPATHS SCHOOL HISTORY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its 
many distinetive excellencies are the unity, accuracy and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom 
from prejudice and partiality; the elegance, beauty and originality of the Style, and its supe rb Illus- 
trations. These consist of be dutifully colored chronological charts, applying the objec tive method to 


the study of History; a series of progressive maps, showing the territorial growth and changes of 


the country; numerous topographical diagrams. and over forty first-class portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished ¢ ‘harae ters who have figured in our history. 

Scores of able crities have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the work to 
the need of both teacher and stude nt. Price, $1.75. C sopie s for examination to teachers and school 
oflicers on receipt of half price Specimen pages sent free on applieation. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
76 & 7S Monroe Street, CHICAGO, Ills. 




















NEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR 1675. 


Ist. ; ; 
Prof. Edward Olney’s Arithmetics. 
THE WHOLE SERIES WILL BE IN THREE BOOKS. 
Ist. , HE PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Price 35 cts. 


2d. THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. Price 85 cts. 


With 308 pages. Containing all that is usually embraced in our Practical Arithmetics. These- 
books are on an entirely new and original plan, and are copiously illustrated. 


Bd, THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. (In press.) 


he first two books of the series (Which are quite sutlicient for a common-schoo? course) will be- 
sctmne ed in June. 

The wonderful success of Prof. Olney’s Algebras, Geometry, T rigonomeiry, and Caleulus have 
led the educational public to expect something unusually attractive in his new series of arithmetics, 
and in this they will not be disappointed. 

There is sc arcely a Uollege or Normal School in the United States that is not using some of Prof. 
Olnews mathematical books. 

EIR SUCCESS HAS BEEN MARVELOUS, 

A sample set of Olney’s Primary, and Elements of Arithmetic, for examination, will be sent to anx 

Teacher on receipt of 50 cents, which will just about pay the postage. 





Olney’s Introduction to Algebra 


The best book for Beginners ever published. One vol. 12mo, tinted paper, $1.00. 


Benson J. Lossing’s New Outline History of the 
United States, 


For Graded and Private Scho h 1ost copiously illustrated School History ever published 


Price $1.25 —cacne 


4th, ' ' 
Shaw’s New History of English and American 
Literature. 


Prepared for School-room use by Prof. TRUMAN J. BACKUs, cf Vassar Female College. In large 
rtype. Pri 5 


Shaw’ S ne of American Literature wad 
Literary Reader. 


_ Prepared by Prof BENJ.N. MARTIN, N.Y. University. (To accompany the New History.) Price 
$1.50, 


Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Revised and corrected by Proi. J.A.SEWALL, of Illinois State Normal School. Elegantly illus- 
trated and printed on tinted paper. Price $1.60. 


A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigonometry 


By Prof. C. F. R. BELLOWS, of Michigan State Normal School. Price $1.50. 





, 7th. : 
a a 
Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 
The whole subject * two books. Preliminary Development Lessons have just been added to the 
New Introductory G eography. Phe se books are simple, practical, and comprehensive. A striking 
feature is the maps, 0 t which the + three full sets: Study, Railroad, and Reference. 
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SHELDON & CO., New York. 





